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THE UNION AND HOW TO SAVE IT. 


cae omen | 





In viewing the alleged causes of the present 
*perilous and dilapidated condition of the 
Federal Union, and the various plans by which 
it is proposed to set that Union in safety, all 
manly sensibility is shocked, and all human 
patience breaks down in disgust and indigna 
tion at the spectacle. The attitude of the 
Northern people in this crisis will crimson the 
cheeks of their children’s children with shame. 
As between the North and the South, history 
will record the fact, that the latter, though 
engaged in a villainous and wicked cause, acted 
bravely, and displayed a manly spirit, while 
the former, with the best of causes, and 
pledged to it in open daylight before millions 
of their countrymen, acted the part of migser- 
erable cowards, insensible alike to the re- 
quirements of self-respect or duty. Was ever 
a people so terribly frightened as are we of 
the North at this moment ? We have been 
singing:and shouting free speech! free speech! 
on every Northern stump during the last ten 
years, and yet one rebellious frown of South 
Carvlina hus muzzled the mouths of ail our 
large cities, and filled the air with whines for 
compromise. Boston gets up a mob ; Phila- 
delphia shuts her halls ; Rochester follows in 
the humiliating train. The South in thus 
scaring Us, and succeeding in possessing her- 
self of the palpable evidence of our fright, 
has attained one essential condition to com- 
plete mastery. We are now as pliant and 
obedient to our Southern masters, as are the 
subdued ‘ Crutsers,’ and other fractious horses 
under the strap of the matchless Wr. Rarey 
We used to hear and read of the aggressious 
of slavery, of the insolent demands of the 
Slave Power, and cries of dowao with the slave- 
holding oligarchy. 


‘But all is pow so hushed and mum; 
Lou'd think your Atherton had come,’ 


What is this but a premium to insolence, 

a petition for increased contempt, and humble 
solicitation to be kicked again? Faith, the 
human flesh-mongers see at ever step the ef- 
lect of their medicine, aud every day they 


‘down wilh another dose.’ First they talk of 
the slow process of ‘co-operation’ as a con- 
diticn to breaking up the Union; then they 
talk of the right of individual States to se- 
cede ; and finding both Government and peo- 
ple appalled with fear, they fall to seizing 
forts, arsenals, arms and ammunition, captur- 
ing Custom Houses, Post Offices, tearing down 
the national flag, and firing upon an unarmed 
Government vessel, with the national flag fly- 
ing at her mast-head. After all this, they 
send their Commi:sioners to Washington to 
denounce coercion in the very teeth of the 
Government which they have robbed, plander- 
ed, insulted, spit upon and defied. Any other 
Government on the earth would have hanged 
every traitor Commissioner venturing into its 
presence. They build forts, day and night 
and man them with a thousand men, and yet 


-deinand the removal from among them the 


keepers of the only fort they have not stolen, 
to save the effusion of blood ! Aftercoming 
generations will hardly believe the story of 
the present hour. The arrogance and impu- 
dence of the traitors are only exceeded by 
the sneaking cowardice and pitiful imbecility 
of the Government, and of the Northern peo” 
ple, who, by mobbing down’freedom of speech, 
crying ‘no coercion,’ aod whining for com- 
promise, prove themselves;of a piece with the 
Government. ‘The position of the North in 
this crisis.isreally tooselfish, mean and craven 
for the slaveholder, and they despise and scorn 
all overtures from this quarter. Well might 
Mr. Slaveholder Iverson ask what are conces- 
sions worth, wrung from the feara3 of the 
North? The doughface who concedes, from 
fear, can be made to recede under the same 
mean impulse. Iverson has flogged too many 
slaves to put much confidence in promises of 
obedience made under thelash. The children 


| of this generation are wiser than the children 


of iight. 


Look at our statesmen in and out of Con- 
gress. In assuming to deal with this subject, 
they neither appear to appreheni the causes 
ofthe trouble, nor the remedy. ‘Their speeches 
and letters would’ make the impression that 
right aud wrong, good and evil, justice and 
injustice, humanity and cruelty, honesty and 
perfidy, progression and retrogression, can have 
their natures, characters and results all chang- 
ed by some cunning legislative device ; that 
there is some process for circumventing the 
natural operation of the eternal laws of the 
uviverse by which they may do evi! and obtain 
good, sow the wind and escape the whirlwind, 
Louch pitch and vot be defiled, gather grapes 
of thorns, and figs of thistles, and all other 
like impossible things in all sorts of impossible 
ways. Shame upon this cowardly, guilty and 
fantastical method of dealing with the stu- 


| pendous crime and curse, which our states- 


men are either too blind to see, or too dis- 
honest to confess to be the real cause of our 
pationsal troubles. They beat the bush, but 
dare not enter; they talk of * passion,’ ‘ sec- 





tionai fecliug,’ ‘ wisrepresentation of object, 


‘ 


—_, 








the ‘South deceived,’ as the causes of the 
treason and rebellion which, thirsting for 
blood, are about to plunge the nation intd all 
the horrors of civil war, and all the dark and 
dreadfal possibilities of anarchy. 


Now, what disturbs, divides and threatens 
to bring 6n civil war, and to break up and 
ruin this country, but slavery. Who but one 
morally blind can fail to see it ; and who but 
a moral coward can hesitate to declare it.— 
Fifteen States are bent upon the ascendency, 
and endless perpetuation of this system of 
immeasurable wickedress and numberless 
crimes, and are determined either to make it 
the law of the whole country, or destroy the 
Government. Against this inhuman and mon- 
strous purpose are arraigued the enlightenment 
of the age, checking and overthrowing ty- 
ranny, liberating the bondman from his chains 
in all quarters of the globe, and extending 
constitutional liberty to long oppressed na- 
tionalities ; against it are the instinctive senti- 
ments of humanity, shuddering at the thought 
of chattelized humanity; against it are the 
eternal laws of liberty, goodness, justice and 
progress, dispelling the darkness of barbarism, 
exposing the hollowness of a corrupt priest- 
hood, under the sanction of whose dark mum- 
meries all the hell-black crimes of haman bond- 
age have found, in this country, their greatest 
security ; against it are the ever-increasing 
triumphs in the arts of civilization, reducing 
the importance of mere brute force to noth- 
ing in comparison with intellectual power ; 
against it are all the promptings, aspirations, 
convictions and sympathies of unperverted 
human nature, and the God in history every- 
where pronouncing the doom of those nations 
which frame mischief by law, and revel in 
selfishness and blood. It is the concussion of 
these natural elements against slavery which 
now rock the land, and sends us staggering 
about as if shaken by an earthquake. Here 
is the cause of the trouble. It is slavery, the 
sum of all villainies, on the one hand, and all 
the silent but mighty forces of nature on the 
other. Here is and must ever remain the ir- 
repressible conflict, until slavery is abolished or 
human nature, with all its divine attributes, is 
changed and made to reflect the image of hell 
instead of heaven. 


Slavery is the disease, and its abolition in 
every part of the land is essential to the fa- 
ture quiet and security of the country. Any 
union which can possibly be patched up while 
slavery exists, must either completely demoral- 
ize the whole nation, or remain a heartlesg 
form, disguising, under the smiles of friend- 
ship, a vital, active and ever-increasing hate, 
sure to explode io violence. It is a matter of 
life and death. Slavery must be all in the 
Union, or it can be nothing. This is fally un- 
derstood by the slaveholders of the cotton 
States, and hence they can accept no compro- 
mise, no concession, no settlement that does 
not exalt slavery above every other interest 
in the country. While there is a press unfet- 


tered, or a human tongue left free, the land 
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will be filled with alarm and agitatioa. Any 
compromise which shall leave men free in avy 
corner of the Republic to feel, think, and at- 
ter their thoughts, will contain the seeds of 
‘ts own destruction, and leave to the futare 
what ought to be done to-day. Instead of 
looking around for means of reconciling free- 
dom and slavery, bow immeasurably better 
would it be if, in our national councils, some 
WILBerForce or a Buxton coald arise, und, 
looking at the subject from the highest point 
of a wise statesmansbip, which is ever io bar- 
mony with immutable laws of progress and 
development, séornirg all the petty tricks of 
the mere politician, propose a plan for the 
complete abolition of slavery. Is America 
more selfish and less humane than Rassia ?— 
Is she less honest and benevolent than Eng. 
land ? Ie she more stolid and insensible to 
the claims of humanity than the Dutch ?— 
What should hinder her from following the 
humane example, aod adopting the enlightep- 
ed policy of those nations? Whether this 
is done or not, herein, and herein alone is the 
basis of solid peace, and the country muat 
remain a spectacle of anarchy, and be a by- 
word and a hissing to a mocking earth, till 
this basis of eternal justice and liberty shall 
be the foundation of our Union. 


All compromises now are but as crew wine 
to old bottles, new cloth to old garments. To 
attempt them as a means of peace between 
freedom and slavery, is as to attempt to re- 
verse irreversible law. The ‘ irrepressible 
conflict ’ still proceeds, and must continue 
till the merciful spirit of Christianity and civ- 
ilization shall be extinguished and cease to 
have a single heart and voice to plead her 
cause, or slavery dies. If there is not wisdom 
aud virtue enough in the land to rid the coun- 
try of slavery, then the next best ching is to 
let the South go to her own place, and be 
made to drink the wine cup of wrath and fire, 
which her long career of cruelty, barbar- 
ism and blood shall call down upon her guilty 
head. 


HON. WM. H. SEWARD MODIFIED. 


The atmosphere of Washington, pervaded 
as it ie, by the pestilential breath of slavery, 
seems fatal to the moral stamina of the public 
men of the North. However bold, brave and 
uncompromising may be their utterances 
against slavery at home, it seems impossible 
for them to stand by their high resolves when 
once confronted by the lords of the lash, at 
Washington. This has long been proverbial; 
but we, with many others, have believed that 
Mr. SewaRD, under every conceivable pressure, 
would rise superior to this general rule. Upon 
the disastrous fall of Mr. Wesster, on the 
seventh of March, 1850, which sent him to 
his grave muttering regrets for his past, it was 





believed that no great public man who wit. 
nessed that terrible example, comprehending 


the marked and the melanchcly humiliation 
of the noblest intellect of New England, could 
be tempted into the same path. But it seems 
that the warning it gave to all after-comers 
has not had its fall effect upon Mr. Szwarp. 
Making all allowance for Mr. Sewarp, he 
seems to us to have fallen about as far as Mr. 
Wesster. If he bas not gone so low, he has 
falien from a higher point. The Massachv- 
setts Senator, great as he was in mental pow- 
er, had no such moral support in the esteem 
and affection of anti-slavery men as that en- 
joyed by Wu. H. Szwarp. He fell far, fell 


‘hard, and sank deep; but there was more 
regret than disappointment at the result.— 
With Mr. Sewarp the case is different. When 
he swerved from the straight line of duty— 
the exalted principles of liberty—hbe strack 
down his friends with‘a feeling of bitter dis- 
appoiniment. He of all our public men was 
expected to stand erect in this crisis ; and yet 
he has adopted a tone of all others most con- 
| ciliatory and compromising. Under all the 
advantages of high expectation, eager curi- 
osity, the galleries of the Senate crowded to 
overflowing, the press of the nation ready to 
catch every word uttered, and the public 
ready to read and ponder every sentiment that 
fell from his lipp—the occasion was one that 
rarely happens to any individual, however dis 
tinguished. The country knew Mc. Szwarp 
in smooth water and calm weather, and desired 
to see how he would bear himself in this hour 
of difficulties, trials and storms. His known 
imperturbable and philosophical temper, and 
his almost prophetic sagacity, had taught bis 
friends and his enemies to look to him for 
those words of wisdom which, while they 
should strengthen his friends, they would also 
weaken his foes, and restore peace t» the coun- 
try and safety to the Government. Scattered 
through all his speeches, from the beginning 
of his Senatorial career, there are found sen. 
tences, paragraphs, embodying in clear and 
beautiful language the noblest apprehensions 
of the principles of eternal justice and liberty: 
and ef an invincible determination to apply 
them and stand by them at all times, in all 
places, and in every emergency. Take the 
following, which is but one among many sim- 
ilar passages, delivered under the eyes and in 
hearing of the Crays, Websters and Cat- 
HounNs Of the Senate, and when Mr. Sewarp 
was but just entering on his Senatorial duties: 


‘And going upon this broad principle, I have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no distinc- 
tion it. my respect or affection between men of 
one land aud of another; between men of one 
clime and others between men of one race and 
another ; or between men of one color and an- 
other; no distinction but what is based, not 
upon institution of government, not upon the 
consent of scciety, but upon their individual and 
personal merit. If the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Dawso::) will test this, if he has this sym- 
pithy for free negroes which I am rejoiced to 
hear him proclaim, let him bring in his bil), 
and the first aye that shall respond to it will 
be mine—if none should so respond to it before 
my name shou'd be alphabetcally reached. 
shall be mine. More than that; if his sy mpa- 
thits embrace a class that deserve them still 
more—the siave—let him bring in his bill for 
the slave, and my voice for emancipatirg the 
slave in any district or territory, shall go for it 
Nay more; let him show me a way ir which ] 
can give a vote for the emancipation of the 
slaves in his own State, or any State, and J 
shall feel honored to participate in the move- 
ment; and my vote shall be given to sustain it 
with more joy than it was ever given upon any 
occasion in my life.’ 

Then, again, as lately as bis famous Western 
tour, be took occasion to indicate bis position 
in the following emphatic and impressive 
language : 

‘By no word, no act, no combination into 
which I might enter, shall any one > we be- 
ing of all the generations to which I belong, 
much less of any class of human beings of any 
race or kindred, be oppressed, or kept down in 





| the least degree in their effurta to rise tua bigh r 


state of liberty and happiness. .... When- 








eves the Constitution of the United States re- 


quires of me that this hand shall keep down the 
humblest of the human race, then I will lay 
duwn power, place, position, fame, everything, 
rather than adopt such a construction or such a 
rule.’ 

Sentiments like these, together with high 
and noble conduct while Governor of the 
State of New York, and when in private life 
standing up amid clamor, threats of violence 
in his own town, giving hie high professional 
service to the pour and the outcast, as in the 
case of the poor idiotic Freeman, have stamp. 
ed him a philanthropist as well as a states- 
man, and secured him the respect and confi- 
dence of all the bumane classes of the North. 
Deep and mournful, therefore, is their grief and 
disappointment on now finding him at a time 
like this swerving from the plain line of daty 
marked out for himself. and virtually aban- 
doning all that individualized and made him 
distinctive as an American statesman. With 
an occasion for the display of all heroic quali- 
ties, and for the exercise of transcendent 
abilities ; with sedition, rebellion and ararchy 
in the name of slavery stalking abroad in the 
land ; the business of the country ruthlessly 
arrested and prostrated by alarmed tyrants ; 
his fellow citizens, parsuing their legitimate 
business in slave States, ignominiously criven 
out, in defiance of the Constitution and the 
laws ; State after State drifting away fron 
the Union ;.forts, arsenals, munitions of war 
s2'zed, held and appropriated by the traitors . 
and rebels ; the American flag hauled down, 
and a rival flag hoisted in its place over the 
rightful property of the United States, and 
American cannon, fired with rebel hands, into 
Americans ; while an imbecile Government 
sits with folded arms, virtually giving aid and 
comfort to the traitors ;—with all this before 
him, and much more passing under his eye, 
Mr. Sewarp makes a speech in the Senate, 
professedly on the crisis, without saying one 
word in righteous and indignant reprobation 
of the high-handed, slaveholding villainies 
which have brought on the crisis. : 

Instead of rebuking the disturbers of the 
pub ic peace, and insisting upon good beba- 
vior or pnoishmeat, he approaches the murder- 
ers of liberty and the robbers and assassins 
of the Government with the language of ex- 
treme affection and conciliation. He that 
had a rope for the neck of Jonny Brown, be- 
cause he interfered to pat down slavery, has 
no word of rebuke for the declared slave- 
bolding rebels! fe who is ready to punish 
with death invasion of slave States, has no 
word of condemnation for a slaveholdiog in- 
vasion of the Uni'ed States! His speech 
virtually abandons the ‘Higher Law’ and 
‘irrepressible co: flict’ doctrives with which 
his pame has for the last dozen years been as- 
sociated. He proposes to give stronger 
guarantees to slavery than it is now supposed 
to have in the Constitution of the United 
States. He is for recapturing the slave, and 
for leaving the qaestion of the exclusion 
of slavery from the Territories to be de- 
termined by practical considerations. For 
our life we cannot see ia what respect these 
concessions are better than any yet pro- 
posed by Srxpuen A. DovGias, or any other 
dougbface. It was not in this way that Mr. 
Sewarp met the disuvion movement in 1850. 
He theo scouted the idea of disanion, treated 
it ag a scare-crow, and would not alter his 
course abair’s breadth for it. Would that be 
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could have followed his own glorious teach- 
ings in the present instance ! 


Mr. Sewarp has done more than any other 
poblic man of the North to teach the people 
the utter worthlessness of all compromises 
with slaveholders. Long ago he answered, 
from his place in the Senate, that such tem- 
porary agreements were at an end ; that the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise was a 
gla:ing breach of faith, patting an end to the 
confidence hitherto reposed in the South ; and) 
yet now we have him, under the pressure of 
the present rebellious attempt to overthrow 
the Government entirely, offering new guar- 
antecs to slavery, by so changing the organic 
jaw of the land thst slaveholding, which is 
now nowhere mentioned in the instrument. 
shall be made a fandamental part of it, by 
forever putting it out of the power of Con- 
gress to in'erfee in any circumstances with 
slavery. Our only hope for Mr. Sewarp, and 
for the North, is in the unreasonableness of 
the South in rejecting all conciliation and con- 
cezsions. The head strong policy of the se- 
ceding States, which may involve the destruc. 
tion of slavery, may, at the same time, save. 
Northern conscience from a new demoraliza. | 
tion, and Northern selfrespect from a new 
humiliation. But when Mr. Sewarp and 
Cnar.es Francis Apams swerve, there is not 
much hope that the Republican party will be 
abie to hold its ground. 





REV. J. B. SHAW, D. D.--SERMON ON THE 
CRISIS. 


We have !ong since ceased to look for either 
honesty or humanity from American Doctors 
of Divinity. Atout the only use of which, 
as a class, they gre capable, is to help us to 
an understanding of the execrable cbaracter- 
istics of their ancient prototypes, the Scribes 
and Pharisees, men who devoured widows 
houses, and for a pretense made long prayers, 
sleek ard orderly without, whited sepulchres, 
fuil of dead mev’s bones and all uncleanness 
within. Asa class they have been the dead. 
liest enemies with which the cause of the slave 
has had to ineet. When that most inhuman 
aud odious statute, the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
was passed, and the -hamanity of the country 
was shuddering at the barbarous enormity, 
this class of modern Pharisees came forward 
with their loathsome sermons, to prove that 
Jesus Christ sanctioned kidnapping ; that the 
piste to Philemon is.a Fugitive Slave Bill s| 
that the Apostle Paul was in favor of 
catching ruuaway negroes, and of returning 
them to slavery ; and that to enslave men ig 
eminently a Scriptaral institution. We never 
see one of this tribe of cauting panderers to 
popular wicke Iness, without having to carb 
our temper aod repress our indignation. We 
should like to tear off the sheep's clothing, 
and expose the veritable wolf in all bis cow- 


more welcome than the oppressed. He 
has a religion that happily adjusts its symna- 
thies to the rich and the powerful, and is sel- 
dom on the side of the poor and the defence- 
less. We have seen many sorrow-stricken, 
hunted men and women fleeing from the house 
of bondage, during our residence in Rochee-. 
ter, but we have never heard of a crust of 
bread or a cup of cold water given to one of 
them by this reverend representative of Jesus 
Christ on earth, who spent his life among the 
lowly, and had not where to lay his head. 
Dr. Suaw, in bis sermon, attem pts to prove, 
what it needed no ghost to tell us, that the 
present is ‘a day of eril’ Through many 
labored paragraphs and well turned periods, 
he sets forth what he professes to be the evi- 
dence of the ‘evil day.’ Among these are, 
first—the money stealing propensities of Mr. 
FLoyp, aod other high officials at Washington. 
Upon this he dwells with much emphasis— 
laments that there is so little conscience 
amongst us concerning public trusts. All 
well enough ; but the arrow ot the Doctor is 
given to the air. He aims at nothing, and 
hits at everything. What right has he to 
expect honesty of men-steulers, fidelity to man 
from those who have broken faith with bu- 
man nature, and trampled upon every principle 
of justice. FLoyp and his swindling com- 
panions very naturally learn their reapect for 
the rights of property, in the scnool of cor- 
tenpt for the right of personality. The great- 
er includes the lesser. Slaveholding includes 
every other villainy. Having dwelt. at tedious 


j;and dolorous length on this money-stealing 


element of our popular character, with the 
usual vagueness aod comprehensive emptiness 
which distinguishes tLe efforts of his class, he 
proceeds to say : 


‘If any man doubts whether this is a day of 
evil let him think of that most uncharitable spirit 
which prevails everywhere in the land, that 
spirit which is the very opposite of the ose de 

scribed by the Apostle, which, instead of think 

ing no evil. thinketh nothing but evil, aud in 

stead of not being easily provoked, isas combus 

tible as a walking magazine. We can have no 
stronger proof of the unchaiitable spirit of the 
day, thau the fact thet the extreme men of the 
North and the South. are regarded as the repre- 
sentative men. We have radical men at the 
North, and these are the only men they hear any- 
thing about at the South.’ 


And why are they the only men heard of ? 
Simply because they are not cowardly sneaks 
They are in earnest, say what they mean, and 
mean what. they say, and have not learned the 
detestuble urt of paltering ion a double sense. 
Ten thousand times over give us an out and. 
out slavelolding Divine, who will openly 
proclaim slavery of divine appointment, and 
is ready every where to preach and pray for 
it as ap holy thing, tothe puling, neither-hot- 
nor-cold stuff which comes from Northern pul 
pits, like those of Dr. Suaw’s If there is a 





ardly meauness aud bivod-thirsty atrocity. 
The sermon now before us, preached in 
Rochester a few days ago, by Rev. J. B 
Suaw, D. D., has done very little towards in- 
creasing our respect for the honesty, purity and 
humanity of the class. His sermon show: 
him po nondescript. We could clas-ify him 
with our eyes shut. His moral features. 
though somewhat softened by the times, and 
by the laticade of his location, are sufficiently 
marked and striking to leave no duubt of hi- 
rpecies. Where such a man reads the Bible. 
preaches and prays, tbe slavebolder will always 


devil in such teaching and preaching, he does 
not come to us as an angel of light, and there 
fore deceives nubody. Of the same hit no. 
body description as the foregoing, is the fol 
lowing : 

‘Ifany man doubts that this isa day of evil 
let him consider the un» illineness every s here 
manifested tu take our share of the gin and blame. 
‘| hearkened. and beard. sath the Lora, hy the 
mouth of ihe Prophet. TL hearkened, and heard 
but they spake net aright: ne mas repeated him 
of his wickednes-, saying, what have | done.” 
And has not this evil day come round again? I+ 
there not a disposition vo search every Where tol 


sin b tatbeme 2% Some would charge it all to 
the South —some would charge it all tothe North 





—sowe hold the Democratic part) alonerespousi- 


lbe more safe than the slave, the oppressor 


hle—some thiuk that the black Republicans, as 
they are pleased to cal] them, are the only sine 
ners. Searcely any one is looking at his owa 
skiris, to see if the blood stain be not there.” 


Now, what Republican, or what Democrat 
could possibly take offence at a rebuke 80 
blindly searching and so shar ly pointless.— 
How impartially is the word of life divided 
between Democrats and Republicans. Under 
such skillful blame each may feel himself 
praised, and go home delighted with the elo- 
quent and appropriate sermon of the preacher. 

About one class of sinners Dr. SHaw holds 
no doubtfal language. The Radical Aboli- 
tionists are handled with a directness almost 
rude, aod with harshness of judgment remark- 
ably free from the trammels of that charity 
which, in another part of Lis discourse, the 
Doctor so highly commends. The reascn for 
this unusual directness is explained by the al- 


leged insignificance of the party attacked.— 
We give his views at length here : 


‘But Jet us not flatter ourselves that the blame 
is all with the South. There are men among us 
to whom I have already alluded, who spend all 
their ‘breath in reviling the institutions of the 
South—men who seem to be a strange combin- 
ation of philanthropy and malignity—men who 
worship nei. her the gentle Jesus, nor that lovin 
Father who has room 1n his heart for all, ba 
their own deified opinions. Some, mere abstrac- 
tion ; some, ghost of a God, on whose bloody 
altar they would offer up all that is dear, and 
sacred, and holy. It is true, these men, the 
Radical A bolitivnists, constitute but an insigni- 
ficant faction, and have li.tle influence out of 
their own restricted circle. Still they live at 
the North, and all that they speak or write is 
caught up and sent to every readling man in the 
slaveholding States. Is it not true, also, that 
some of our influential presses have seized with 
avidity and spread out and magnified all the 
evils connected with slavery, while they bave 
kepi their readers in profound ignorance of all 
mitigating circumstances and qualifying od 
things. Have we not practically proceeded, on 
the assumption tbat there is but one sin in 
America—slavery—and but one sinner, the 
slaveholder. The North can afford to deal gen- 
erously with the South. Growing so rapidly in 
pepulation and wealth and power; gaining ev- 
ery census upon them, and delivered from that 
evil, which unless removed must prove their 
ruin. Weought to bave exercised the magnan- 
imity which is an essential element of true 
greatness ; what fearful problems a-e pressing 
ou them for solution—wnat terrible questions 
are knocking. this day, at their do r for an an- 
swer. What shall they do with those le ? 
Shall they free them—if so. shall it be done im- 
mediately or gradually 2? Once done, shall they 
keep them where they are, or send them away ? 
Shall they teach them to read and write—open 
the doors of their colleges to them and give 
them what we denied our free blacks, the right 
of suffrage? Shall they abolish the traffic in 
flesh and blouod—restore in all ils sanctity the 
marriage relation, and keep them on the soil 
where they were born,until they shall bave eaten 
the very land up? Whois prepared to answer 
the-e questions 2? Some we might answer quite 
readily, but who is ready to answer all ? ho 
is prepared to solve these problems ? and since 
we cannot give our brother at the Svuth the 
light which he needs, shall we not bear with him 
—shall we not leavetie matier with him and 
his God? Ah! you say we might bear with 
them if they sincerely desired deliverance. But 
they believe that it is a blessing. and as such, 
their duty to perpetuate i', and bequeath it to 
their children. And does not this constitote a 
~trll stronger claim on our sympathy? Alas! 
alas! thev have been left to believe in a bad 
thing—teen left to lnve a bad thing. They are 
clinging with beth hands to the mill-stone, ag 
if afraid that it will goto the bottom without 
them. I pity them the more on that account, 

* Have not some at the North shut their pul. 
pits, and fenced the table of the Lord against 
ministers and church members from the South ? 
And is not this a just ground of complaist ? I 
do contend that it is a far greater wrong and 
oulrage, to deprive a man of his spiritual, than 
his civil rights, far better drive him from your 
dvor, than deny bim a eat at the table of the 
Lord. Beloved in Christ. have we not all been 


io blame? Can any man say, my fecord is 















clear,and I am ready to meet the master and 
slave before the dread tribunal ? 
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‘ Now, in saying these things, I wish also to 
say that my lowe of American slavery have 
enceee no shenm. .3 - we conn —s 

tem of stupendous iniquity } . 
and a great pe sg And vot i distinguish be- 
tween the system, and those connected with it. 
I will not forget that my brethren at the South 
were born into it, have always been under its 
disastrous influence, and have never known any 
other social state.’ 


Now, read that extract again, and mark, 
first of all, the mendacious, foul and scandalous 
libel upon Radical Abolitionists, all the more 
detestable because delivered where no apswer 
could be made to it, and at a time when, under 
the terror of disunion and treason, an Abolli- 
tionist can not in Rochester be publicly heard. 
Mark, next, how the amiable and charitable 
Rev. J. B. Suaw, D. D., the high priest of 
the Brick Church, while launching his heaviest 
thunder bolts (fortunately not very heavy) at 
the heads of Abolitionists, charging them with 
worshiping some ‘ghost of a God, on whose 
bloody altar they would offer up all that is 
dear, and sacred, and holy, makes room, at 
the same time, in the heart of his God for 
the traffickers in human flesh, and for all oth- 
er robbers and murderers of their kind. Mark, 
next, the assertion of the ins'gnificance of the 
class he asperses, and learn from the whole 
thus far that you have been reading the ut- 
erances of an accuser without courage, a man 
without honesty, and a priest without religion. 


But our Rev. Dr. SHaw uses a dangerous 
weapon when he descends to the low trick of 
making moutks at the ‘God’ of the Aboli- 
tionists. That ig a two-edged sword, acd is as 
likely to wound those who use it as those 
against whom it is used. He charges that 
the Abolitionists worship ‘some ghost of a 
God, on whose bloody altar they would offer 
up all that is dear, and sacred, and holy. — 
For this mode of attack we have long felt a 
deep repugnance. The God of the Aboli- 
tionists will not suffer in comparison with the 
God of the slaveholders, or with Dr. SHaw’s 
God, who hag ‘room in his heart’ for slave- 
holders. Men fashion their Gods after their 
own images, and attribute to them their own 
virtuous or vicious principles. Hence there 
seems to be as many Gods as there are con- 
flicting interests. Dr. SHaw’s God, the one 
who melts in mercy over the poor slaveholder, 
and deals in thunder bolts towards the Abuli- 
tionists, is but the result of Dr. Saaw’s own im- 


agining, under the influence and trammels of 


the corrupt moral sentiment about him. A 
few stripes well laid on his own tender, cler- 
ical back, right between the shoulders, by a 
practiced slave-driver, or a little lower down 
witha paddle, drawing the blood and raising 
the blisters at every blow, would do much to 
clear up his vision and open his eyes to the 
existence of a God of the oppressed, bruised 
and down-trodden slaves of the land. He 
would soon conjure up before his startled 
vision some Abolition ‘abstraction,’ in pre- 
ference to the slaveholder’s God. But we 
have no taste for this sort of warfare ; and if 
any are shocked by this reference, let them 
remember that it is a Doctor of Divinity, one 
charged with the daty of inculcating rever- 
ence for religion, who has, in total forgetfulness 
of his duty, invoked the name of God in vindi- 
cation of slavery, a system of blood, pollu- 
tion and all uncleanness. But we will not 
allow the imputation. The crimes of slaver 
are the crimes of men—proud, selfish and 
mean men—men who, like the false prophet. 


of the Brick Church, wishing to live at esse 
on the hard earnings of otbers, invests a sys- 
tem of robbery, murder, adultery and whole- 
sale concubinage with divine sanction, because 
for the moment that best suits their conve- 
nience. The same persons will condemn sla- 
very as asin against God and a crime against 
man, the very moment they cease to make 
money out of the slave system. The divine 
sanction is the after thought. Urged on by 
their brutal lusts, selfishness and love of pow- 
er, they hurry across the ocean, steal men and 
women from their native land, crowd them 
in the hold of some infernal slave ship, and 
when they have got their victims well fetter- 
ed and at work, they cover the hell-black vil- 
lainy with the Providence of God, elaborate 
a misty theology, and with psalms, prayers 
und bymns, befool themselves into the notion 
that they are saints, while before God and 
mao they are naked pirates and robbers. 


We are charged by Dp Suaw with ‘ mag- 
nifying the evils connected with slavery.’— 
Cunning priest! You have put your charge 
in the form of a question; but that shall 
not avail you. The form of the charge, as 
well as its nature, proclaims the character of 
the man who made it, as well as the falsehood 
of the charge itself. It proves that Dr. Suaw 
either has no just conception of the immea- 
surable crimes and curses of slavery, or that 
he is too inhuman and dishonest to declare 
them, or to have them declared by others.— 
Magnifying the evils of slavery! How can 
such evils be magnified ?. Who can measure 
them ? Whateloquence can depict them ?— 
They defy alike the power of the pen and even 
the tremulous, half-shuddering utterances of 
the human voice to describethem. Itisasys- 
tem of blood, tears and agonies.s Human 
Janguage is unfamiliar with its ten thousand 
breathing horrors, and falters when pressed to 
unlock to us the deeds of deep damnation 
comprehended in the relation of master and 
slave. And yet this Doctor of Divinity in the 
Brick Church, with a heart resembling the 


material of bis church, looks upon four mil- 


lions of his fellow men, bound in the iron 
chains of slavery, robbed of every thing that 
makes life dear, divested of every safeguard 
of virtue, tke family abolished, the Bible pro- 
hibited, daughters without mothers, sons with 
out fathers, all the natural relations of life 
ruthlessly broken up, each new born babe, 
newly stamped with the image of innocence, wel- 
comed not to be trained up according to right- 
eousness, to enjoy liberty, to grow in know- 
ledge and goodness, but a beast of burden, 
without riglits, a piece of propeity, a chattel 
personal ; and instead of pouring out a gust 
of abhorrence of the frightiul enormity, he 
shrieks out the obdurate question, ‘ Have we 
not magnified the evils of slavery ?’ After 
that allegation, the way was smooth for his 
elaborate—apology for slavery, and for the 
slaveholders who refuse to emancipate the 
slaves. His deep cunning is displayed again 
in his question, ‘Shall they abolish the traffic 
in flesh and blood, restore in all its sanctity 
the marriage relation, and keep them on the 
soil where they were born, until they shall 
have eaten the very land up?’ Dr. Suaw 
knew to whom he was speaking, and how far 
the fear of having the land eaten up would 


y| reconcile the Christian saints with traffic ip 





‘flesh and blood’ and the abrogation of the 
marriage tie. 


He knew that with all their 


pretended trust in God, with all their pretend- 
ed love of purity, that the mass of them were 
eady to say, let the traffic in human flesh be 
continued, and marriage be sunk into the bot- 
tomless pit of pollation, rather than that their 
salvation should endanger the physical comforts 
of the guilty wretches who hold the slaves in 
bondage. This proud priest, having stolen the 
livery of the court of heaven to serve the Devil 
in, appeals to the basest motives of his hearers, 
avd attempts to stir up the deep seated pre- 
judices of his fellow saints against the colored 
race, by asking, Shall they be allowed to re- 
main on the soil of their birth ? and implying 
that such an allowance would bea great evil, 
Heartless priest! after dragging the negro 
from Africa, and compelling him to toil for 
you more than two hundred years, hunting 
him down and bringing him back when he has 
attempted to escape for his freedom, your 
Christian pride is shocked with the idea of 
allowing the freed slave to remain on the soil 
watered with his tears, enriched with his 
blocd, and tilled for gengrations by his hard 
hands. Could any thing be more malignant 
and cruel ? 


Our Rev. Dr. SxHaw next complains that 
pulpits of the North are closed against Chris- 
tian ministers of the South. He knows full 
well that the statement is false. We defy him 
to point to a single instance where any minis- 
ter has been excluded from a Northern pulpit 
because he lived at the South. Where any 
exclusions have taken place, and they are 
rare, the ground has not been a geographical 
but a moral one. It was not because of where 
the minister lived, but how he lived. Some 
Christians there are, who think that the hold- 
ers and traffickers in human flesh are not fit 
to preach the uosearchable riches of the gos- 
pel of Christ ; but we admit that Dr. Suaw 
is not among this class of conscientious mes, 
nor is this extremely singular. All our 
churches in Rochester were opened to the 
ministers. from the South who attended the 
the Old School General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church last Spring, though they 
came from the blood-stained churches of the 
South, while Dr. Cuerver, an Abolitionist, 
found all pulpits closed against him. 


After all, Dr. Soaw would not be under- 
stood as believing in slavery—not he! But 
he distinguishes between the evil and the evil 
doer, the ‘system and those connected with it,’ 
between the taeft and the thief, between the 
robbery and the robber. Amazing charity ! 
Why not apply the same rule to the whole 
circle of human transgression? Why not 
fling open your prisons and welcome thieves 
and rubbers to your holy commupion table, 
remembering that most of them were born 
and brought up in the haunts of vice and 
crime ? Why bestow all your charity on the 
slaveholders ? Whatever may be your an- 
swer, here is the true explanation: the men- 
stealers are rich, powerful and popular, and 
the ordinary criminals are not. The same 
priest. who frames apologies for the stealers of 
men, would do the same for the stealers of 
horses, if horse stealing were equally popular. 

Dr. Suaw denounces the Abolitionists— 
They aze unwise, if not wicked, in his estima- 
tion. We answer all such fault-finders with the 
very natural suggestion: come and do the 
work better. If we have sought a good end 
by bad means, come sou, who profess to be 





wiser and better than the rest of mankind, aud 
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pretend to walk under divine illumination— | 


come, we say, and do the work better. Don’t 
stand off, with folded arms, refusing to lift a 
finger to break the chains of the slave, and 
then use your every opportunity to blast and 
destroy the reputation of every man who, 
true to nature and nature’s God, endeavors to 
hurl the burdens of boudage and ignorance 
from the persons of four millions of his fellow 
creatures. 


DEATH OF JOHN H. SMOTHERS, OF TROY. 





Diep, suddenly, at his residence in Troy, Joun 
H. Smoruers, aged 54 years. 

When, as in this instance, we are called upon 
to mourn the sudden loss of a near friend—one 
who possessed the respect of all who knew him 
—we feel for atime sad and melancholy, and 
grieve to think that we have sustained an irre. 
parable loss. Butas time passes away, and the 
sharp edge of grief becomes worn, we think of 
the quiet and peaceful mannerin which his life 
was passed ; we recall to mind his manly sim- 
ple acts of kindness, and we dwell upon his 
sincere piety and evident willingness to meet 
death, and feel that he has gone to that 

‘Happy land, far, far away !’ 

We contemplate the sad event with compos- 
ure and resignation, and cften whisper one to 
another, ‘I weuld not wish him back.’ The 
subject of these few lines had been a resident 
of Troy for more than a quarter of a century, 
and had always borne an excellent reputation 
Occupying an humble sphere in life, yet suffi- 
ciently exalted to make him a useful member 
of the community, he had, by his quiet, unob- 
trusive, respectful, yet dignificd manner, made 
many warmly attached friends ; and his unex. 
pected decease has made a void in a large cir- 
cle of acquaintances, which, they justly feel, 
can never be filled. By his honesty and indus- 
try, he had acquired a small competence, yet 
hardly had he entered into a full enjoyment of 
it, ere he wassuddenly stricken down. A little 
over one year ago, Mr. S. had the sad misfor- 
tune to lose his oldest child. The blow was a 
heavy one, yet he bore it with meekness and 
pious resignation, She, too, possessed piety and 
gentleness in an eminent degree. He often 
spoke of her, and loved to dwell upon her many 
virtues, yet little thought that hardly a year 
would elapse cre he would join her in a_ better 
land. But bothare gone—the one leaving be- 
hind a tender wife and darling childrengand 
the other a loving mother and gentle sisters, to 
contend with the trials and adversities of — ji 
life. Wesympathize with this family in theirS 
great bereavement, knowing that they will find 
comfort and consolation in that B ok of Books, 
wherein it is written that‘ The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away. Blessed is the name of 
the Lord.’ B. A. B. 





With the foregoing touching notice of the 
death of our late friend, Mr. Smoruers, writ- 
ten by one who appreciated bis unostentatious 
worth, and sympathized with him in the af- 
flictions and trials of his valued life, we unite 
our humble testimony, and the expression cf 
a deep sence of bereavement in his sudden 


versed with him, at his house, on the present 
state of the country, and upon our condition 
and prospects. His sentiment and advice, in 
this threatening state of affairs, was to stand 
etill and see the salvation of God. 





FRIENDLY VOICES, 


It is quite cheering to receive, in these times 
of despondency and gloom, while men are dis- 
owning the common sentiments of human na- 
ture, and Abolitionists are, if possible, more 
hated and persecuted than thirty years ago, 
all to purchase what everybody knows can 
only prove in the end adeceitful and transient 
peace with slavery—such letters as the fol- 
lowing, counseling a steady adhesion to prin- 
ciples, and a brave and constant assertion of 
the truth. While we have a paper, and a 
voice, we shall continue to deserve the con- 
fidence and the co-operation of all men who 
still have faith io trath, love for the race, and 
believe in the final triumph of justice and 
goodness over all forms of wrong and cruelty, 
and the complete anj universal emancipation 
of mankiud from every form of bondage. A 
friend at Greigsville, N. Y., sends us his sub- 
scription, and says : 

‘You have sown in tears; you shall reap in 
joy. You have gone forih in the morning, 
bearing precious seed; you shall doubtless re- 
turn again with joy, bringing your sheaves 
with you. The harvest looks ripe; shall we 
find the fruit of liberty 2? Has the Lord heard 
their cry, and will he now deliver the poor and 
needy out of the hand of the oppressor? May 
our Heavenly Father hasten it in his good time!’ 

kK. T., writing from Senecaville, O., says : 

‘Success to the right! Let us have the 
“truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,’’ and may God sustain you in it! Yours, 
for the immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion of the last slave, ard the restoration of ev- 
ery colored man to the enjoyment of all his 
rights.’ | 

A well-known principal of one of our most 
thriving educational institutes on the Hudson 
writes : 

‘I hear from you through your monthly, and 
feel a deep interest in you and your movments, 
though I presume you know nothing ot me or 
my movements. I am the same friend of the 
oppressed as when we journeyed together in 
Northern New York, three years ago,’ 

A dear friend at Messengerville, N. Y., 
remarks: 

‘lam old and feeble, and have but a little 
while to t.rry. While these eyes can see to 
read your paper, and | can raise a dollar, I shall 
not consent to its absence.’ 

J. R. B., of White Creek, says : 

‘I have no fault to find with your paper, but 
that it does not always reach me; and I am 
sorry to be deprived of the reading, especially 
at this time.’ 

We can assure our frierd that the paper is 
mailed regularly, and that the fault does not 
rest with us. In a postscript, a friend at 





and unexpected removal from among the liv- | Golosse. N. Y gays : 
= as J 5 | -~ . - x * 


ing, and our sympathy with his affectionate 
family, to whom he was a staff of support, 
and au example of goodness. Our whole 
people have met with a loss in the death of 
Joun H. Smoruers. Ilis uprightness, energy, 
benevolence and munly character were a per- 
petual contradiction to the ellegations of 


| ‘May God speed the time when American 
. 
slavery, the blot on our national escutcheon, and 


. 
the blot on our national flac, 


shall have passed 
away ! His judgments are resting on this guilty 
| pation. | hope Canada will not give up Ander- 
ison. One of the Judges has stood manfully up 


| for the right.’ 


with the view you took of the Constitution of 
the United States when in England. It was 
correct. Our Constitution is an anti-slavery iu- 
struament; but our Supreme Court, being a set 
of slave propagandists, are endeavering to con- 
strue itinto a pro-slavery docug§ent. We must 
resist it even to revolution if . cssary.’ 


An old friend, writing from Cazenovia, N. 
Y., says : 7 

‘ Poor as I am, I must take your paper. In 
some respects, you are better qualified to pub- 
lish @n Abolition paper than any other man in 
the United States. I am sad in view of the low 
ground occupied by the Republicans. A party 
to be an anti-slavery party, must be an Aboli- 


tion party. Goon, Bro. D., deal sure and heavy 
blows.’ 


A friend at Southford, Southern Illinois, 
concludes a letter to us as follows: 


‘It is my ill luck at present tolivein the 
darkest corner of Egypt. As I am about the only 
Abolitionist in the place, your journal is a 
standing offence to those lovers of mental and 
moral darkness. They have already made their 
boasts that the Editor had to flee to England to 
save his neck, and the paper must eventually 
die out. If my influence is of any account, I 
am willing to sustaia that able vindicator of the 
rights of our oppressed people. I am now 
lrying to get up aclub, and the prospects look 
favorable at present. I hope I shall succeed in 
adding a few names to your subscription list.’ 


F;om Seneca Falls a friend says : 


‘Il am glad to hear that you have not wholly 
relinquished the publication of your paper, and 
wish you success in conducting it in its present 
form. I am too poor to do what my feelings 
prompt me to doin behalt of this enierprise I 
have so long cherished in an humble way ; but 


you have my best wishes, and I will do what 
I can from time to time.’ 


Speaking of the change of our paper from 


weekly to monthly, an old subscriber at Mer- 


edith writes : 


‘Now you have room, friend Douglass, give 
us some of your sledge-hammer arguments - 
against the sum of all villainies. Now don't let 
your monthly dwindle to half size and break 
dowp again. Give yourself room, and swing 
clear of all, friend or foe, and battle for the 
right.’ 

A valued friend at Rose, N. Y., says: 


‘Having taken your paper for a number of 
years, and been privileged in reading much that 
you have written on the slavery question, I need 
not say it has been a feast of fat things; but 
nothing that has fallen from your pen meets 
with a more hearty commendation from me, 
than the article in your November number, 
headed “ New trouble between old friends.”°— 
It is just the thing needed at this time, and I 
thank you for it,’ 


From Cadez, Ind., we receive the following: 


‘Although [ am sorry that the weekly wag 
obliged to be suspended, I rejoice that the 
monthly will be continued to advocate the 
rightsof man. I do not feel at liberty to with- 
hold my support from so worthy an advocate.’ 

S. F., of Syracuse, writes : 

‘My last paper was marked, “Time out.”— 
I know | ought not to have waited for the mon- 
itor, as the Jerry Rescue—a large day in the 
calendar—is the date of my commencement.— 





Money in Wall Street is worth 3 per cent. per 
month; 1 enclose stamps for interest at rates 
a shade better. I go fur secession, and moving 
the Canada line down to David Wilmot’s.’ 


prejudice against the colored race. His heart 
was ever keenly alive to the burdens and hard, 
ships heaped upon the oppressed. On the 
day before his death, the writer of this con- 


A Galesburg, Ill, subscriber writes: ©. J., of Albion, writes : 
*Goon in your noble work! The Revolution 
is again at hand, and slavery’s days are num- 


b-red. Count mein asa life subscriber.’ 


‘Jy wish you success (Nn your endeavors, and 
a vreat confidence that you are doing your 
people a great deal of good. I was much pleased 
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LETTERS 


ParsonaGeE, HALirax, (=O6.) § 
— December 19th, 1860. | 


My Dear Frienp :—I have commenced 
more than one letter recently for your col- 
umns, but have invariably been hindered in 
the conclusion, and thus have missed that 
week's mail; and when I found, last week, 
that the 18th was arranged for our friend Mr. 
W. H. Day's lecture in Halifax, I postponed 
an epistle then in hand, that I might make 
especial mention of the object Mr. Day is ce- 


sirous to promote, when I had heard it stated 
from his own lips. 


Hanover Chapel was the place appointed 
for the lecture, and there the Mayor (Daniel 
Ramsden, Esq., one of the friends you will 
remember) took the chair at eight o’clock, 
supported by your friends, Revs. Messrs. 
Carpenter, Grey, Dr. Crofts, and Mr. Souter, 
sll of whom you will, I am sure, have ino lively 
remembrance. Our audience was far smaller 
than I had hoped; but the week before 
Christmas is throughout England one of the 
busiest in the year, and probably to all, out- 
side our antislavery associations, Mr. Day’s 
name would in this region be unknown. In 
my mind he is so entirely associated with Ohio 
and the ‘ Aliened Americun, that I can 
scarcely realize the fact of his having entirely 
quitted the States, and become a British sub. 
ject in Canada. The cause of the oppressed 
in the United States can ill afford to lose the 
talents and powers of such a man as Mr. Day; 
but, while I regret his departure, I cannot 
wonder at it! My long sojourn in America 
gave me the full opportunity of seeing for 
myself the indignities heaped upon the heads 
of the proscribed race even in the so-called 
Jree North ; and you may reco!lect how fre- 
quently I used to say that, had I been of that 
sable race, I could not, and would not have 
remained in a country where} was constantly 
liable to a repetition of such unprovoked 
outrage. ‘All honor,’ I then said, ‘all hon- 
or,’ I still say, to the faithful few, the noble 
little band of men, who count not their lives, 
nor their happiness dear unto themselves, but 
are ever on the battle field where the fight 
waxes the hottest, waving the banner of free- 
dom, and shouting the watchword of liberty. 
These are the men worthy of our warmest 
sympathy, our highest esteem, and our Jarg- 
est amount of co-operation. 1 write this not 
enthusiastically, but calmly and advisedly.— 
While slavery continues to exist in the U. S.: 
while nineteen out of every twenty professed 
friends of freedom are so only in name: while 
the word Republicanism is but ‘sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal;’ while universal su!- 
frage is denied to the ‘free colored people’ 
of the Empire State of the Union, it is to 
this faithful little band of sable laborers in 
the home field of labor mainly that we look 
with earnest hope and confidence, aud to them 
first would we tender our sympathy, our aid 
and our prayers, that He who, in times of 
Old, looked down upon the children of Israel 
in their bondage, and ‘had respect usto 
them,’ may bless their labora and prosper their 
efforts for the redemption of their brethren ip 
the Southern prison house. But ] have been 
led away from Mr. Day. While my sympathy 
is largely given to those who are, like Abdiel 

‘among the faithless faithful? I take a avest 
interest (and if I mistak 

my dear friend) 


























€ not, you do algo, 
in the plans carrying forward 
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by that truly excellent man, Rev. W. King | 


at the Elgio (or Buxton) settlement in Canada. 
I am rejoiced that bis mission to this country 
has been successful, and I sincerely trast that 
the mission of his ally, Mr. W. H. Day, will 
prove equally so. 


A great deal of money has, in the last few 
years, been subscribed by various anti-slavery 
organizations in this country, and also by in- 





|@ividuals for aiding the fleeing fugitive to 


Canada ; and it is a very vatural thing for 
friends to irquire, ‘ What becomes of the 
poor fugitive after he reaches Canada ?— 


While I was in Rochester I was well able to 
answer this question, for I wrote and sent 
many scores of notes by fugitives, commend. 
ing them to the especial protection of kind 
friends acress Lake Ontario ; and some of 
these simple-hearted people I afierwaids saw 
in Canada comfortably located. I regret that 
I did not visit the Elgin settlement ; but 1 
remember that you deemed it, after inspecting 
it some years ago, the most iuteresting of the 
settlements you had seen ; and we now learn 
from Mr. Day that one thousand people (or 
two hundred families) dwell there, and that 
one hundred children are in the schools con- 
nected with the settlement. All your British 
readers may not know that the Rev. Wm. 
King (a gentleman of Irish descent, and now 
a minister of the Free Church of Scotland) 
married a Louisiana lady, and thus became 
possessed of sluves. After emancipating 
these sixteen slaves, he, in 1848, took them 
with him to Canada, and there founded the 
settlement before mentioned, devoting his 
time and talents to their well being, temporal 
and spiritual, and becoming at on:e their 
teacher, pastor and friend. An especial bless- 
ing seems to bave rested on this interesting 
undertaking, and year after year has seev a 
large increase to the settlement. Mr. King 
came over last year to ask aid to erect a 
church and suitable school buildings, and Mr. 
Day yet remains in our land asking assist- 
ance towards establishing a press in counec- 
tion with this settlement, which shall ‘ advo- 
cate the cause of the fugitive in the land of 
his adoption.’ He gave us last evening an able, 
interesting and cogent address, and acquaint- 
ed us with many important facts in regard to 
the fugitive slaves in Canada, who.n, he gays, 
now number forty thousand! If, withoutco 
ercion, auy men of energy among.these forty 
thousand people, (especially any men who 
have been used to the cultivation of cotton 
in their days of bondage,) can be educated 
and fitted for emigrating to Africa for teach- 
ing or overseeing their former work (under 
more genial auspices) of the cnltivation of 
cotton on the banks of the Niger, or else- 
where on that vast continent, surcly none of 
us, how opposed soever we may be to Colon- 
ization in the abstract, and to the plan; and 
| purposes of the Colonization Society, can 
ovject. Do not mistake me, or think I have 
become converted to Cclonization—far from 
it. I do not believe in the utter cant of those 
smooth enemies who, on the one hand, try to 
show tbat slavery has been ordained for the 
purpose of bringing the poor heathen Afti- 
can from his own !and to that land of liberty. 
and stripes and stars, where the gospel ie 
preacied, and who, on the other hand are 
eager to dispatch all emancipated slaves, how 
ignorant soever they may be, and free colored 





people to Africa, to teach the gospel to the | 


-not have been Loped for. 


heathen! I do believe that the opening up 
of Africa, and the widely spread col'ivation 
of the cotton plant there by the natives. well 
taught, will assuredly aim one great blow to 


‘that hydra beaded monster, American s1.4- 


very ; at the eame time that tbe establish- 
ment of a lawful, permanent and extensive 
t ade between Afriea and Great Britain must 
in process of time entirely destroy the slave 
trade along the African coast, and tend to. 
the promotion of habits of incustry among 
the natives. But the nalives should be the 
chief workers in these cotton fields, and I 
would only have a few picked and competent 
men sent over to teach them—not hundreds, 
or thousands, transported from Canada, or the 
work will be taken out of the hands of the 
natives, and they be left in poverty and indo- 
lence. I have conversed with many hundreds 
of fugitive slaves, and } do not remember 
having heard one man among them express a 
wish to go to Africa. I find it, therefore, 
difficult to believe that ‘ there exists in Amer- 
ica a strong and increasing desire in many of 
the colored people to retarn as freemen to 
the continent which their ancestors left as 
sluves” Let mention be made of the word 
‘Colonization’ in a public meeting of colored 
people in the >tates, and sufficient testimony 
will be given of the mind and feeling of the 
| people on any coercive bavishment from the 
United States. 


‘The memorable an] distinguished Colored 
Convention of Rochester has been brought 
forcibly to my mind by the presenee of Mr. 
Day, and especially does ny memory recall the 
evening when, io Corinthian Hall, Messrs. 
Gaines, John M. Lang:ton, C. L. Remond, 
W. H. Day and F. Douglass made their great 
anti Colonization speeches ; and I am inclined 
to believe, convinced the lurge audience then 
convened, that they were bound to stay in 
the United States and labor there, ‘ just there, 
until the chains were struck from the four 
millions of their people, or until, their day of 
labor over, they rested from their labors. — 
Mr. Day assures me he is as much oppo-ed 
now to the Colonization Society as he was 
th n; and so far as his work tends towards 
the education and elevation of the fugitive 
slages and free colored people in Canada, I 
feel very glad to have the opportunity of yiv- 
inz him co-operation. I have no donbt of 
his mission being successful, because I know 
from experience it is much easier to obtain 
aid for avy efforts put forth in the British do- 
ininions, than for kindred efforts making in 
the United States. ‘What have we to do 
with the Americans and their slavery ?’ is no 
uncommon question. ‘We curried sluvery 
to the United States, ought to be the reply. 


Your December monthly has cast a damp 
upon our spirits, my dear friend. I never 
hoped much of Abraham Lizcoln’s anti- 
slavery ; but matters are worse than I antic- 
ipated, and after all, the Republican triumph 
is, to the frue friends of freedom, a dreamy, 
gloomy one. Oh! that the noble Seward 
who is as mach in advance of his party a3 
Lincoln lags behind it, had been the man; 
but such a number of poor, timid people in 
ihe (nominal) ranks of freedom, this could 
The press and the 
‘ecturer are surely more needed than ever to 
educate the rising generation of Americars 
in thorough anti-slavery principles, and to ft 





them to do their duty in time to come. 1 do 
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trust that the intelligent colored men in the 
State of New York are completely aroused 
by the insult cast upon them in the Saffrage 
matter, and that they will never cease to la- 
bor until they have equal rights secured to 
them. 

I must close. Ere doing so I will just say 
that this season of the year brings you, dear 
friend, particularly to our minds, as this time, 
last winter, you were beneath our roof. Very 
many kind inquiries are made for you, and 
many regirds and warm wishes are sent to 
you, accompanied by the hope of soon seeing 
you again. I need scarcely add that all a. 
Salem join in this hope, and send their kind 
love. Our little ‘ Birdie ’ every evening prays 
for ‘Uncle Frederick ’—so you are not for- 
gotten in any quarter. This is the season 
when friendly greetings, and wishes for ‘a 
merry Ckristmas and happy new year’ are 
traveling tar and wide; but when I think of 
the vacant niche in your bome circle, of the 
melancholy that must ever steal over you 
when looking back upon this (to you) sad 
year, 1560, and of the sweet little spirit that 
upward winged its flight, and left you to 
mourn its loss, my heart feels so sad, and | 
realize how vain are all human hopes and 
wishes. May He who biodeth up the broken 
hearted cheer and comfort you, and bestow 
upon you the light of [lis countenance, and 
His favor, which is better than life itself! 

My kind remembrances to all inqu.ring 
friends. I hope tosend you a scribble month- 
ly during the coming year, if all be well. Be- 
lieve me, as ever, 


Your faithful friend, 
JULIA G. CROFTS. 


— en ee 





THE CANADA EXTRADITION CASE. 





In our January number we gave a full his- 
tory of this extraordinary case, which is now 
agitating our Canadian brethren. Anderson 
bas been removed from Toronto, and is now 
lying in the Brantford jail, awaiting the de- 
cision of the Court of Error and Appeal. If 
that tribunal proves unfavorable, the matter 
will be brought before the Queen in Council 
Well informed parties tell us that be can 
never be taken back into slavery. Large pub- 
lic meetings have been held in Torooto, sym- 
pathizing with Anderson. Our noble friend 
Gerrit Smith has already made two visits to 
Toronto, and is using his utmost exertiocs to 
procure the poor man’s liberation. Mr 


Smith addressed the citizens of that city on, 


Tuesday evening, Jan. 15th, and the Globe— 
a paper that has taken a noble stand for the 
right throughout the cootroversy—contaicrs 
the following account of the meeting : 


The announcement that the Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, the distinguished American philanthro- 
pist, would deliver au address ou American 
slavery, with special reference to the case of 
the fugitive slave, Anderson, attracted a num- 
erous audience last evening to the St. Law 
rence Hall. At seven oclock. the hour an- 
nounced for the meeting, the Hall was quite 
full, and very soon it became so crowded. the 
passages as well as seats being densely occu 
pied, that many had to go away. from tn 
door unable to obtain admittance. We ob. 
served present many of our most) prominent 
citizens, and the audience also comprised ¢ 
fair sprinkling of ladies. Our colored citizens 
as might have been expected, turned out i 
good numbers. As Mr. Gerrit Smith entere: 
the Hall,a few minutes after seven, be wa 
enthusiastically cheered. He was accom 


panied to the platform by Rev. Dr. Willis 
President of the Anti-Slavery Society of Car- 


| ada, Thomas Henning, Esq., Secretary of the 


Society, John Scobie, Esq., T. G. Hodgins, 
-Exq., Rev. Dr. Richardson. Rev. Mr. Marling, 
Rice Lewis, Esq., John Bagg, Esq., Dr. Au- 
gusta, &c., &c. 

Rev. Dr. Wits, baving taken the chair, 
opened the proceedings with prayer. He then 
said it was scarcely necessary for him, except 
in a mere technical sense, to introduce their 
honored visitor. (Cheers.) The name of their 
honored frend was well known for many a 
good work. He was one beyond most mach 
loved, and, as might be expected, by some 
parties mach hated. He wasmuch gratified by 
the arrival of Mr. Smith in this city, and for 
such a purpose. At the recent meeting held 
here on behalf of Anderson, it might have 
seemed that they were speaking British senti. 
ment onan American question. But he held 
that this was a world’s qaestion—(cheers)— 
and their friend came to speak, not on an 
American question, or a British question. 
but » question of humanity. (Cheers) In 
any cootendings in connection with this greai 
question, we were not animated by mere- 
lv national feelings. He was:ure we all wish- 
ed well to the United States’ We all wished 
that their stars, even in their united galaxy, 
should shine upon their large territory still 
Only let them shive impartially upon men of 
all colors. (Cheers.) Like the north star, 
let that galaxy be associated with the idea of 
liberty. And ever may their stripes be glori- 
ously displayed, but God grant there may soon 
be detached from them all idea of the stripes 
of cruelty and oppression Dr. Willis conclud- 
ed by introducing Mr. Smith, whose visit to 
Toronto, be said, was impelled by his sympa 
thy in a case which had engaged so much the 
sympathies of us all. (Cheers.) 


Mr. GeRRIT SMITH. on rising, was again en. 
thusiastically cheered. On account of tne 
pressure of other matter, we are unable. to 
find room for a full report to-day, and must 
content ourselves with giving his introductory 
remarks, and a sketch of the line of argument 
he pursued. He commenced by saying : This, 
my friends, is my second visit to your city 
within the last three weeks. My two jour- 
neys make a thousand miles. I have much to 
do and much to enjoy at my home. Why, 
then, ao I leave it at this cold season of the 
year, to come to this city ? I left it to come 
here and look into the face and press the hand 
of my poor bother, who isin danger of be. 
ing burned at the stake. In my former visit 
[had this privilege. It is now denied me, for 
[ have learned that he has been removed 
from your prison to another. I am hear to 
mingle my sympathies with yours over his 
hard lot. (Cheers) [ am here to join you 
in supplications to God, and to add my argu- 
ments and appesls to yours for his deliver- 
ance. And now do any of you enquire why 
it is that I, a foreigner, come amorg you to 
meddle with your concerns? My answer is, 
these are my concerns as well as yours My 
answer is, that this poor prisoner wes of my 
country ; as indeed were most of your colored 
people. My answer is, that their fate is bound 
up in his, and that if you take from him the 
protection of your laws, you take it from them 
also. My answer is, that you will take from 
the slaves of my country, from those who are 
still pining there in slavery, their hope of a 
refuge. Hundreds of thousands of my op- 
pressed countrymen are at this hour lvoking 
to Cunada for a refuge, but their hope for 
that will wither and die if they shall learn 
‘hat you have come in this Province to ad- 
minister the law of slavery. And the friends 
of the slave ia my country, the Abolitionists— 
we, too, may need a retreat in Canada, and if 
\ou cut off the black mano from this retreat. 
,ou will cut off from it the white man also. 
|{ cay we, the Abolitioni-ts of the States, may 
need to find a retreat in your Province, for we 
know not whatis before us. ‘The servility of 
he Northern States of the American Union 
‘9 the slave power is now, for the purpose of 
ippeasing the wrath of the slaveholders, and 
‘or the purpose of preserving our thrice guilty 





nforcement of our Fugitive Slave Act, anc 





Cnion—is now threatering the more rigorous 


| more certain and fearfal penalties against all 


of us who shall dare to help the slave in his 
flight. But we, Abolitionists, must continue 
to help him, wheuever we can, and wherevir 
we can— (cheers)—for we desire to be actuated 
by the principles of Christ's religion of doing 
as we would be done by. We feel that to 
cease from helping the flight of the slave 
would be to up our manhood, to give u 

our souls, and to give up our God. (Cheers. 

We are shut ur to the necessity of remember- 
log them that are in bonds as bound with 
them, and of putting our souls in their souls’ 
stead. We cannot forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and that are 
ready to be slain. We cannot stop oar ears 
when the poor cry. We cannot, as we pity 
the poor, and we cannot, lest the time ma 

come when we ourselves shall cry and shall 
not be heard. In a word, we must obey God 
rather than man. Like Daniel, we must be 
found steadfast, as concerning the law of our 
God. We are commanded, in common with 
our whole nation, to prostrate ourselves be- 
fore slavery, and we must as strenuously re- 
sist idol-worship as did Shadrach, Meshech 
and Abednego. (Cheers.) We are now 
threatened with the suppression of free speech 
on the sabject in our land. Our anti-slavery 
meetings now in the States are coming to be 
broken up by mobs as they were twenty or 
thirty years ago. There is perhaps scarcely 
one city in all the Northern States where we 
can hold a meeting and plead for the slave.— 


Yet we must open our mouth to epeak for the 
dumb, to plead the cause of such as are ap- 
pointed to destruction. And pow, Canadians, 
tell me will you deny us an asylum? (Cries 
of never!) You will deny it to us, if you 
deny it to the black man. You will deny it 
to both of us, if you recognise and administer 
the law of slavery. (Hear, hear.) Bat, if 
these considerations are not sofficient warrant 
for my appearing here, then I will step far 
above the low ground of apology, and in the 
oame of vur common human nature claim the 
right to be here. (Cheers.) In the language 
of Terence, who, like poor Anderson, was 
himself an African slave, I would exclaim— 
‘Homo sum, humani nibil a me alienum puto.’ 
(Cheers.) In a word, forgetting all conven- 
tionalism, and all State lines and national 
boundaries, I will fall back on the onsurren- 
dered right of the human brotherhood, the 
right, aye, and the obligation, of every man 
to beevery other man’s keeper—(cheers)— 
that great and sacred mgbt. in the presence of 
which, to use Apostolic language, men are no 
more strangers and foreigners to cach other. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Smith then proceeded to re- 
fer more particularly to Anderson’s case, and 
to demonstrate that, if the judgment of the 


Court of Queen’s Bench was upheld, Canada 


must be considered as administering the law 
of slavery. To show what was the British 
feeling on the eubject of slavery, he quoted 
passages from Curran, Sheridan, Pitt, and 
Brougham. But that glorious British law, 
in the case of Anderson, had been thrust aside 
to muke room for the infernal slave law; and 
strange it was that it was British hands that 
did this. He prayed that Bri:ish handsmight 
never again be so strangely employed. 


He asked, why was it that Anderson had 
not been tried exclusively by British law ?— 
Why was it that in this British Province the 
Court bad, in Anderson’s case, descended from 
the glorious heights of British law to the dark 
hell of siavery’s law? He vindicated Ander- 
son’s right todo as he had done. Had an at- 
tempt been made here to kidnap him, and 
he had turned and slain one of bis pursuers, 
he would have been honored. Had he tarned 
and killed them all, the Courts of Canada 
would have joined the people of Canada ip 
exaliing him to a high place in the heaven of 
Briti-h heroes. (Cheers.). Butin Anderson's 
case it was said that the courts were goverr- 
ed by the Ashburton Treaty. Mr. Smith pro- 
ceeded to show tbat there was nothing in the 
Ashburton Treaty which required the rend‘. 
tion of Anderson. He narrated what took 





place at ar interview he had with Lord Ash- 
| burton on the day he sailed for England, after 
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having negotiated the treaty, and stated that 
the sabstance of his lordship’s remarks was 
that, under the treaty, the slave was not lia- 
ble to be reclaimed for doing anything he 
needed to do in order to effectuate his esc pe 
from slavery. He shewed that this to, was 
the Joctrine recognized by the British Gov- 
ernment, shortly before the negotiation of the 
treaty, in the Creole case, and subsequently in 
the debates which took place in the Imperial 
Parliament during the passage of the Act to 
give effect to the Ashburton Treaty. ~ He con- 


. tended further that the treaty could not ap- 


ply to fugitive slaves, because there was no 
reason for believing that Lord Ashburton and 
Mr. Webster intended to depart from the 
law of nationsin this matter, which had never 
required the surrender of fugitives from jus- 
tice on the ground of local crimes. Again, 
it could not apply to fugitive slaves, because 
slaves were the captives of war, and there were 
DO prisoners in an enemy’s country who had 
a clearer right than slaves had to avail them- 
selves of all possible advantages within their 
reach for accomplishing their escape. Fur- 
ther, the court here would not apply the pro- 
visions of the treaty with respect to robbery 
and forgery to fugitive slaves. If a slave, to 
effect his escape, stole a horse or a boat, or 


made use of forged passes, or even forged 


money, the Canadian Court would not send 
him back to be tried for those offences. Why, 
then, should he be sent back on the charge 
of murder, because to make good his escape 
he had slain a man who sought to capture 
him and return him to bondage ? 


He then commented on the very narrow in- 
terpretation placed by the court on the words 
in the treaty, ‘evidence of criminality.’ He 
said the court had acknowledged a two-fold 
allegiance—allegiance on the one hand to 
British law, and on the other to slave law— 
but its allegiance to British law was merely 
in the matter of the technicalities of testi- 
mony, whilst the allegiance to the slave law 
was in respect to the very soul and substance 
of the case. What a pity was it—since the 
court had divided its allegiance—that it would 
not accord the large share of its obligations 
to righteous British law, and the small share 
to the wicked slave law. (Cheers.) Whata 
pity was it, since it must make a division be- 
tween Anderson and his enemies, that, instead 
of giving Anderson the husk and his ene- 
mies the kernel, it did not give him the ker- 
nel and them the husk. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Smith then adverted to another reason 
for believing that Lord Ashburton and Mr. 
Webster never intended that the three words 
should be interpreted by our courts as they 
had been interpreted. ‘The treaty was nego- 
tiated in 1842. The first month of that year 
the first address ever made to the American 
slaves was put forth in a great State Conven- 
tion, held in central New York. Inasmuch as 
that address inculcated the doctrine that the 
slave might take without leave in his flight a 
horse, a boat, food or clothing, it was much 
in the minds and mouths of men for months, 
and was ever the subject of frequent and ex- 
tended comments in the public press. The 
question was raised, was slave law valid Jaw? 
It was especially asked whether it was valid 
law between different states and nations. — 
Now, it was fair to assume that Lord Ash- 
burton and Mr. Webster answered this ques- 
tion, by putting words into the treaty which 
should require British courts to look in such 
cases to the nature of the offence, as well as 
to the kind and mode of prcof given t sus- 
tain it. The Chiet Justice said it was very 
— that in the framing and in the rati- 

cation of this treaty an eye was had to the 
fugitive slaves But be seemed to think it 
was aneye not to their protection, but to their 
destruction. But he (Mr. Smith) must differ 
from the Chief in this He must think it was 
with an eye to their protection—(cheers)— 
and he thought that, therefore, it was care. 
fully provided in the treaty that our courts 
should be required to govern themselves in 


such cases by a reference to the law of the | 


place where the fugitive was found. (Lond 
applause.) In the Creole case, Daniel Web. 





ster had argued that the slaves must be sur- 
rendered. And why? Because they were 
taken from an American vessel, which, he 
held, even within a British harbor, still con- 
tained American law and American rights; 
and then, in the enforcement of his argument, 
he said, ‘ Whereslaves have made good their 
escape to British territory they are absolutely 
irreclaimable.’ (Loud cheers.) In that, Mr. 
Webster yielded the whole point. If the 
(ueen’s Bench had decided this matter in the 
light of Daniel Webster’s saying, it would 
have discharged Anderson. (Cheers.) The 
Chief Justice had said there might be cir- 
cumstances of provocetion so great that even 
the internatioual killing of a master by his 
slave would not be murder. The Chief Jus- 
tice would like the man who tried to kill him. 
(Cheers.) The Chief Justice would rather 
be killed than be enslaved. (Cheers.) The 
Chief Justice would rather see all his chil- 
dren killed than zee one of them under the 
yoke of slavery. (Cheers.) Then he (Mr. 
Smith) put it to the Chief Justice with the 
whole power of his understanding and of his 
heart, in the presence of God aud of man, he 
put it to him under the confession that there 
might be circumstances in which aslave might 
intentionally kill his master and yet be inno- 
cent, and that he (the Chiet Justice) was 
bound by his premises, and by all the inevit- 
able deductions of logic from those premises, 
to set Anderson free. (Loud cheers.) Sup- 
pose the Chief Justice were in Anderson's 
place, would he not have killed Diggs ?— 
(Yes, yes.) Suppose their circumstances 
were now reversed, and the Chief Justice 
were lying in Anderson’s cell, and Anderson 
on the Bench, would not the Chief Justice 
desire with all his heart that Anderson’s 
judgment should be such as to release him ? 
(Yes, yes.) ‘ Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them ’—(cheers)—‘for this,’ 
Jesus straightway added, ‘is the law and the 
prophets.’ Was he to be told that the Chief 
Justice was on the Bench and must conform 
to the rules of law? He avowed, whether 
on or off the Bench, the obligation to bow 
to that command was perfect. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Smith then proceeded to argue that suf- 
ficient care had not been taken to ascertain 
what Missouri law really was, even admitting 
that Anderson was to be judged by it, an? 
closed by an eloquent appeal to the people 
not to cripple the cause of freedom in the U. 
S., by allowing that slavery was in accordance 
with the Constitution of the Republic. Upon 
retiring he was saluted with a round of hearty 
applause. 


Dr. Wits notified the assembly that upon 
retiring a collection would be taken up for 
the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Mr. Scos.e, at the request of Dr. Willis, 
made a tew remarks. He most heartily con- 
curred with Mr. Smith in his general argu- 
ments, and had himself arrived at the same 
conclusion with regard to the Ashburton 
Treaty. Since he addressed a Toronto audi- 
ence a few weeks ago, he had found the posi- 
tions he bad taken were amply and fully cor- 
roborated. He was sure, however, that at 
this stage of the proceedings it would be ill- 
judged in him to do more than to refer to 
that fact. He would therefore conclude by 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith. 

‘The thanks were voted unanimously, the 
whole audience rising and giving three cheers. 

Rev. Mr. Ricuarpson felt for humanity, but 
also for the honor of his country. He had 
for years been persuaded that the time would 
come when God would manifest His displeas 
ure upon the people who are guilty of slavery. 
Therefore he was not surprised to hear what 
was now going on in the United States. And 
let the people of Canada be sure of this, that 
if they were partakers in the sin they would 
assuredly be partakers in the punishment. 


AN ENGLISH OPINION OF THE CASE. 
From the London News. 


Excessive respect for the Judicial Bench i: 
an error that leans to virtue’s side. It is, 





however, unfortunate that so many public. 


a 


a 


writers have assumed the correctness of the 
law as laid down by the Canadian Judges, 
without much consideration, or without as- 
certaining the possible means of correcting 
them if they are wrong. It may well be that 


the unfortunate man Anderson will never be 


delivered up to the hands of bis masters. At 
the same time it is satisfactory to know that 
the decision which has been pronounced is 
probably incorrect, and that, at all events, 
there must be an appeal to a higher tribunal. 

Now, in the first place, it is clear that, had 
it not been for the Ashburton Treaty, no ap: 
plication for the rendition of Anderson could 
have been made. In the absence of such an 
agreement there is no international obligation 
to deliver upapy criminal. A State can only 
execute process within its own limits—its 
jurisdiction does not extend beyond. And at 
common law a crime must be committed 
within the territurial limits of a Government 
in order to give that Government jurisdiction 
over the offender. By a special treaty, an in- 
ternational contract, however, this limitation 
has been taken away: still it is clear that if 
any human being is to be deprived of security 
which he would have had in the absence of 
that engagement, it must be shown that the 
term; of the treaty are strictly applicable— 
These terms, moreover, are net to be taken 
by themselves. The circumstances of the 
contracting parties must be considered, and 
their intention in concluding the contract 
must be adverted to. JT or instance, it cannot 
be supposed that this country, in maxing an 
engagement with the United States or with 
Spain, would agree to do anything to encour- 
age, or even to sanction, the slave trade.— 
Prima facie it is not impossible to imagine 
that England could consistently with her 
policy, sign any treaty which should compel 
her to ignore the right of every man to ac- 
complish his freedom by every possible means. 
From mistake it may certainly happen that 
we have concluded an engagement inconsis- 
tent with this, but any lawyer will demand 
the most cogent proof—the clearest words— 
before he admits that a country so committed 
against slavery has voluntarily bound itself to 
restore a fugitive slave under any circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, this is the very mis- 
take which, according to the two Canadian 
Judges, the British Government has commit- 
ted in the Ashburton Treaty. It is certain 
that in the absence of that treaty the act of 
Anderson in killing Diggs, instead of being an 
act of murder, would have been considered 
an act of righteous self-defence. It certainly 
never was intended by those who negotiated 
the treaty, nor by the Parliament which made 
it part of Canadian law, that any man who, 
like Anderson, should kill his pursuer in self- 
defence of his life and liberty, should be con- 
sidered guilty of murder, and delivered up to 
his masters. If any such case had been sug- 
gested as possible, some special provision 
would unquestionably have been made to meet 
it. Ifsuch a case does come within the terms 
of the treaty, it must be by the merest mis- 
adventure. ‘he whole question, then, resolves 
itself into this—whether the words of the 
treaty are so stringent, so incapable of a dif- 
ferent construction, that a negro who kills a 
man in a slave State in order to effect his es- 
cape, is guilty of murder within the meaning 
of that term as used in the treaty. The 
words of the statute are these : 


‘A person charged with committing within 
any of the United States of America any of 
the offences in the treaty—that is to cay, mur- 
der, piracy, arson, robbery, or forgery—and 
charged upon such evidence of criminality as, 
according to the law of the place where tbe 
fugitive or person so cha ged shall be found, 
would justify his apprehension and commit- 
ment for trial if the crime or offence had the.e 
been committed, may be apprehended on com- 
plaint,’ in order to be brought before the 
person who had caused him to be apprehend- 
ed, ‘to the end that the evidence of bis crim- 
inality may be heard and considered ; and 
that if on such hearing the evidence be 
Jeemed sufficient by law lo sustain the charge 





according to the luw of Canuda, he shall cer- 
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tify the same, together with a copy of all the 
testimony taken before him, to the Governor 
of the Province. io order that a warrant may 
issue upon the requisition of the proper au- 
thorities in the United States, or of any such 
States, for the surrender of the person charg- 
ed according to the stipulations of the treaty.’ 


Now, it is tolerably clear that the terms of 
this statute imply a certain correspondence 
between the laws and ideas of the parties to 
the treaty. The criminal is only to be appre- 
bended if the charge is made upon such evi- 
dence of criminality as, according to the law 
of the place where the fugitive is found—that 
jc, Canada—would justify; the apprehension. | 
And after the apprehension the justice is| 
not to certify to the Governor unless the evi-| 





reason to conclude that the treaty intended | 


to make such an act murder. 

It is said, indeed, that Diggs had authority 
to stop Anderson, and that Anderson stabbed 
him whilst in the prozecution of that lawful 
purpose. No doubt the pursuit was lawful 


in the State of Missouri, but it was only law- [ 


ful there because slavery is lawful. So far as 
the Canadian Judges are concerned, and so 
far as the terms of the treaty ex.end, the le- 
gality of the pursuit cannot be recognized, 
because it practically deprives Anderson of 
this inherent right of liberty and of self-de- 
fence. Again, when the certain fate of An- 
derson is urged as a reason why he should not 
be surrendered, it is replied: You have no 
right to assume that justice will not be done 
in Missouri. It may be so. But there.is a 





A Wuirte Cuitp Kipnaprpep rrom New 
YorK anpD Soip into SLAVERY—A CvurRIoUs 
Stury.—The Natchez (Miss.) Free Trader, 
of Dec. 12, contains the following statement : 


‘One day last week a gentleman of this city 
hailed an up country boat, the Cora Anderson, 
as she was passing Greenville, Miss., whither 
he had gone on business, to retarn home.— 
Shortly after being under way, our Natchez | 
friend observed a pensive looking little girl, 
aged about nine or ten years, whose black hair 
and yellowish brown tkin would indicate that 
she was a mulatto. There was something 
about her that interested him, and he inquired 
ofthe captain concerning her. He was intorm- 
ed that she was a slave belonging to a man on 
board, whom the captain pointed out, who said 


dence be deemed sufficient by law to sustain | 


the charge according to the law of Canada. | perfect right to assume that the law of Mis- 


In other words, the justice is to sit in the souri differs from the law of England, ard 


place of a Canadian jury, and is to decide, that Anderson cannot possibly obtain that 


after hearing the evidence, whether he would jastice to which as a man, and not a slave, 


he would be considered even in Missouri en- 


he was taking her to New Orleans to sell her, 
he having bought her for $160 in northwestern 
Missouri, on the borders. Our Natchez friend 
eyed the little girl and the border man so close- 
ly asto attract the attention of the latter, with 








convict the prisoner according to the law of | 


the country. But these provisions are utterly | titled. 


inapplicable to any such case as that of Ao- 
derson. When a jury considers a charge of 
murder, it is their duty to ascertain whether 
the killing was malicious or justifiable ; but, 


according to the law of Missouri, Anderson | 


neither had nor could have had any right of 
self-defence. If, then, thelaw of Missouri were 
to govern, the duty of the jury became impos- 
sib'e : a state of society existsin that State 
which denies black men theright of self-defence 
—a right inherent in all other creatures, and 
it is impossible to ascertain whether a man has 


been guilty of murder urlesshe enjoys the right | 


of self-defence to protect his liberty. If the 
law of Canada were to govern, it is obvious 
that the evidence could not be deemed suffi 
cient to sustain the charge. ‘The tru-h is, that 
the parties to the treaty ignored all distinctions 
between human beings ; they treated all men 
asmen. Its terms were neither intended nor 
are they framed to apply to a class of beings 
who may commit wrongs, but are without a 
single right. If Anderson is to be consider- 
eda slave, the words of the statute which 
declare that the evidence must be deemed suf- 








Let it be observed, that when <An- 
derson crosses the Missouri frontier he will 
cease to be aman—he will be a chattle— 
The evidence of the four slaves who pursued 
him will not be admissable. In short, if 
rendered up, it is impossible that he shoula 
be treated asa being possessing any rights 
whatever. ‘This alone sufficiently shows that 
the Ashburton ‘I'reaty never was intended to 
apply to slaves, or to be used as the instru- 
ment of restoring fugitive slaves to their 
masters. 

But whatever may be the decision of the 


_ Judges in Canada, it is satisfactory to think 





dicient by law to sustain the charge according 
to the law of Canada sre unintelligible and 
inapplicable. In short, the case of a fugitive 
slave.is not within the terms or scope of the 
treaty. 


The Chief Justice himself, though his opin- 
ion is adveree to the prisoner, admits that 
there inust be some correspondence between 
the lawsof Canada and America. He ad- 
mits that the term ‘murder’ as defined in the 
law of Missouri, is not to be taken as the 
meaning of that term in the treaty. Suppose 
that by the law of Missouri a master was al- 
lowed to put his slave to death, the Chief 
Justice holds that if a slave were to resist his 
master, and even to kill him. in the struggle, 
and were then to escape into Canada, he 
would not be liable to be sent back to the 
States under the stipulations of the treaty ; 
and yet this might be murder under the laws 
of Missouri. In like manner, if a treaty sim- 
ilar to that under consideration had been con- 
cluded with the Austrian gcvernment, could 
it be maintained that in the case of a politi- 
cal insurrection-such men as Kossuth, or Bem, 





Dembinski would be liable to be delivered up 
as murderers, even though according to Aus- 
t-ian law they may have committed that 
crime ? ‘To put another case : suppose that 
Anderson had possessed a false pass of his 
master, and that the possession of such a 
document were hcid to be forgery according 
to the law of Missou'l, could it be maintain 
ed that a demand by the American Govern 








meut for the rendition of Andersen on the 
ground of his having committed forgery ought 
to be complied with?) Surely not. Itseems, 
therefore, tolerabiy Clear, that the tertuis mur- 
der, forgery, &c., used in the treaty, ere pot 
to be interpreted by the law of the Stat 
where toe crime alleged is committed. These 
words must be construed by come other 
standard, he act of Anderson, so far frow 
being an act of malicious killing, was an act 
of legitimate self-detence, and there is no 





that the Governor-General is not bound to 
surrender Anderson. It may be that no di. 
rect mode of appeal is provided so as to 
bring the case before the Privy Council. But 
the Grovernor-General can, of course, refuse to 
actupon the decision of the Colonial Judges 
until the Law Officers of the Crown in EKog- 
land have been consulted, and the case has 
been argued before the Privy Council. It 
may be that this tribunal will differ in opinion 
from the Canadian lawyers. If they do, the 
matter is settled. But even if they do not, 
the Government may decline to surrender the 
fugitive. It isimpossible to believe that the 
American Government will feel any annoyance 
at the British Government for stepping in to 
protect the life of an unfortunate negro, and, 
if need be, of amending the stipulation in a 
badly drawn contract. 


In a rezent letter from the Rev. W. Kina, 
of Buxton, C. W., alluding to the case of 
Anderson, he says :—‘ Things look rather se- 
rious in the United States. The slave power 
is at the culminating point ; but it will not 
die without a hard struggle. The struggle 
may be longer than we expect, but it will 
soon come to an end if all the slave States se- 


cede. I hope the Northand West will stand 
firm. Slavery has been trying to extend its 


power into Canada, in the demand made for 
the rendition of Anderson by the State of 
Missouri. But although two of our Judges 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench have decided 
in favor of the slave power, he will not be 
given up. The British law is against it, and 
British hearts are against it. ‘The meeting 
lately held in Toronto, and others of a similar 
kind now holding over the Province, show 
the disapprobation of the pubtic with the 
late judicial decision ‘These meetings speak 
the British feeling, and tell the minions of the 
stave power that we will not allow a British 


Province to be a hunting ground for fugitive | place ° 


slaves, and that Canada will uot worship the 
golite Nn Image which they have set up.’ 


-oC————— a ae ee ee 
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whom he was soon engaged in conversation 
concerning the child, interrogating him in such 
manner as to elicit answers not alwavs agree- 
ing with previous statements, and evidently 
alarming him. This was.suspicious. The lit- 
tle girl was taken aside and examined. She 
said she was an orphan, and had been taken 


from an asylum in .Vew York by this man; 


that her hair was light and her complexion 
brunette; that this man told her he was going 
to the South with her, where, as his adopted 
child, she would have a good home; that black 
hair was preferred in the South, and prettier 
than hers, and that he had her taken to a bar- 
ber and had her hair dyed black. He also told 
her that if she wou'd allow him to put some 
yellow dye on her skin, her complexion would 
become much whiter in a few days, and that 
he had pnt the stain on. On hearing these 
statements the girl was taken charge of by the 
captain, and potash, soap and water being ap- 
plied the dyes were taken off, and the light bair 
and light complexion brought to light. The 
pretended master was seized by the excited 
passengers who were about to deal with him 
summarily, but it was finally arranged to lock 
him up in a stateroom until the boat should 
land. In the meantime, the boat had passed 
St. Joseph, and when a few miles below that 
town, rounded to take on wood. At this point, 
how or in what manner is not known, the raf- 
fian escaped from the boat, leaving his baggage 
behind. The girl was taken by the captain of 
the boat to New Orleans, and placed in one 
of the Orphan Asylums of that city.’ 





Freperick Dovuciass.— The old Court 
House at Johnstown has at last resounded with 
the eloquence of this descendant of the cava- 
liers of the South and the oppressed African, 
whose blood intermingles in his veins. The 
audiences were good, respectable and highly 
respectful. He treated his subject—‘ Am- 
erican Slavery and the brotherhood of man ’— 
with marked ability, giving those ethnologists 
who gather their tacts and adapt their argu- 
ments to meet a foregone conclusion against 
the Negro, their just due. 

The principal object of this notice is not so 
much to glorify Douglass ; he dose not need 
it—nor from a disire to publish our own shame 
—but in hopes that a plain statement will 
work the remedy upon the same principle that 
we would administer medicine to cure disease. 
It is this : During the first Lecture there was 
a dumb, but vile and nauseous act committed 
by some villain in human form, who is perhaps 


unknown, aud may think it probable he will es- 
, cape exposure.and be left to the gnawings of a 


guiity conscience, and avoid the contempt his 


'mean act would biing upon him if known. 


| 


} 


| 
' 


During the second Lecture, the question was 
pertinently asked : ‘Is Jobnstown a eivilized 
? This was admitted—and enlarged 


upon. The speaker said he had seen. mach of 


| the woild, but here he bud met with some of 


‘ 


the vilest specimens of humanity. The rabble 


did not appear to be numerous, but what there 


—Since our last issue, five more slave! was of it was the ‘rabbiest of the rabble ’—al- 
“tates have seceded from the Ucion—viz.. | together taking the pre-emlvence ip that rer pect 


Ggeorgia, Fiorida, 


Alabama, Loutsiana, and | 


Fathers, mothers, families, friends who of 


Mississipp!, tuabing, with South Curoliva, 61x | you wish to claim the picture ?—Who will de- 


States ip ail. 


oy its trath ?—Johnstown Independent, Ath. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REVELATIONS OF A SLAVE SMUGGLER. 
The above is the title of a work recently 


“igsued from the press of R. M. De Witt, 


New York—price, 25 cents. It appears from 
the preface to the bvok, that it is a genuine 
confession of a slave pirate, who died under 
the charge of a home missionary in New 
York ; aud the story bears internal evidence 
of itstruth. No one but an eye-witness could 
give such thrilling details of that great trag- 
edy which is constantly being enacted before 
our Christian wor'd, with no adequate effort 
made for its suppression. Some of the scenes 
and characters of this work remind us of Mil- 
ton’s devils more than human beings. The 
career of a man of scventy, engaged during 
his whole life in the trade of kidnapping ne- 
groes, could not be barren of horribe_ iuter- 
est ; but in Drake's wretched life, a fatality of 
crime seems to have dogged his footsteps. — 
He appears to have lived and died a sort of 
slave-trading Cain. According to the promise 
we made in our December nunber, we will 
give a few extracts from the book. 
BURNING OF THE MIRANDA. 

The following is a thrilling description of the 
discovery by Drake of his native wife and 
child, among the perishing slaves of his own 
ship destroyed by fire at sea, with her living 
cargo : 

I had smoked my cigar, and hidden Diego 
Ramos good night ; morulized a few moments 
ov slavery and the slave trade ; coucluding 
as usual, with a calculation of future gains ; 
and finally gone off into a deep slu:nber, when 
] was aronsed by a sudden cry through the 
vessel, and sprung at once from my berth to 
the open deck. 

‘Fire Y was the hoarse response of Diego, 
to my alarmed iovks and gestures ; and the 
startling cry that bad awakened me rung 
again fram the briz’s bows. At the same 
time, [ saw the seamen running back and 
forth, like wild men, with buckets of water, 
which they were dashing in torrents about the 
forecastle gratings. 

‘Merciful heaven !’ [ cried, ‘ what is to be 
done ?’ 

Diego answered in the same hoarse tone. 
‘Follow me, and keep the men quiet. We 
must build a raft, and take to the bua's, if nu 
Other resource be left.’ 

[rau forward with the captain, who pre- 
served a wonverful coolness, and found that 
fire was raging under the hatches ‘Thick 
smoke issued from the temporary decks, vear 
the buikhead, and half stifled groans and 
shricks came from the poor blacks, who were 
suffucating to death. Diego's calm manner 
encourayed the men to new exertions, and 
gallous on gallons of water quickly deluged 
the slave quarters. But, in spite of every ef- 
fort, the flames increased, and presently broke 
out through the tarred seams, midships, by 
the main gratings. 

‘All is lu-t,” murmured Diego to me, and 
then, raising his voice, shouted, * Bear away, 


lad.! Jashings aud spars for a raft, my 
hearties !’ 


Diexo Ramos had hardly made ‘three voy- 


ages with the Miranda's crew, and every man 
of them had confidence in their chief. They 
Sprung at once to the work of cutting away 
the brig’s ma-ts and bowsprit, and hoisted out 
the boats, without confusion, while the fire 
was allowed to smoulder between decks Re 
gerdiess of the yeils and cries of the doomed 
wreiches below, iny partner ordered tarpau 
lins to be thrown over the gratings, and ev 
ery crevice smothered with wet canvas, to keep 
down the fire. Mesnwhile be himself workec 
with terrible activity, whilst [T seconded hi- 
exertion to the best of my ability. The men 
toil, d for their lives, aod in what seemed a 
miraculously brief space, a strongly secured 
aud tolerably capacious raft was launched, and 


cut away, with the rigg'ng which composed a 
portion of it. Meanwhile, our buats were 
wut, and a couple of casks of water, that were 
fortunately on deck—the bulk of our supply 
of that element being under the slave decks 
—were made fast, with all the provisions 
that could be got st, to the middle of our life 
raft. Then came the vital question of saving 
such portions of our living cargo, as could be 
transferred without danger to the raft. 


Fortunately the sea was calm, and a bright 
moonlight enabled all our operations to go 
oo without the confusion that darkness must 
have occasioned. A majority of the crew 
manned our two boats, to which my own and 
Diego's valuables were transferred ; and Diego 
Ramos, myself, and the rest of the men, took 
our stations on the raft, and pushed off, hav- 
ing first shifted the hatch-gratings, and flung 
down the shackle-keys to the slave-gangs, to 
allow of their escape from the hold. 


I shall never forget the screech that rung 
in our ears, as the panic stricken blacks scram- 
bled trom their dreadful confinement, pursued 
by smoke and flimes. tlardly had the first 
gangs gained the b-ig’s decks, than fire be- 
gan toiun over all her loose rigging. from 
wheel to bowsprit, an:l enveloped the wretch. 
ed blacks who had rushed to leeward. ‘There 
was but little air stirring, yet that little was 
sufficient to fan the flames into fury. The 
shouts of men and screams of women rose in 
horrible discord, and, one by one, the negroes, 
catching sizht of our boats and craft in the 
increasing light, began to leap overboar, and 
swim toward us) ‘Then came the most fright- 
ful of all the horrors of that night; for it 
was necessury to prevent a sudden swamping 
of the raft, and our two boats, which had 
made fast to it, were ordered to forge ahead, 
aud tow us to windward of the swimming 
blacks, whilst the Miranda fell off slowly on 
our lee. 

The sea was illumined for miles by the 
flames, which wrapped the doomed Miranda 
As the raft steadily receded from them, the 
blacks, who still clung to our vessel’s side, set 
up despairing cries, and those who were swim- 
ming, numbering some hundreds, sprung out 
of the water with their hands clasped over 
their heads. Most of these were encumbered 
with shackles on the feet ; for they had been 
released oo board by unlocking and drawing 
out the padlocked rods. The drag of these 
fetters impeded their progress, so that we were 
enabied to keep the raft at a distance, and 
only aliow the fugitives to board us singly or 
hy twos or threes. Seamen were stationed on 
every side to keep off the swimmers with 
handspikes ; and thus we were able to rescue 
what the raft could accomincdate with safety 
to ourselves. It was a piteous sight, however, 
to witness the terror and despair of the doom- 
ed ones, who sank constantly before our eyes, 
or were knocked back from their hold, whep 
they became too heavy for the raft’s buoy- 
ancy. And here, alas! I was called upon to 
feel a personal interest in two, at least, of 
that miserable multitude, which my avarice 
had assisted in consigniug to an untimely fate. 


It was when the flames had reached their 
height, and the Miranda, from stem to stern, 
presented a sheet of lurid fire, that a piercing 
shriek was suddenly heard, rising above all 
sounds, and then, to my horror and astonish 
ment, the name of ‘Philip’ was distinctly 
pealed across the water. Diego Ramos start- 
ed and looked at me, and we both turned our 
gaze to the vessel’s deck, where s'ood the 
erect form of a woman, her naked black 
form relieved in clear outline by the back- 
ground of fire. She held a naked child of 
about seven years in her outstretched arms, 
and s¢nt her piercing voice over the space 
that intervened between her and the raft, with 
another and louder cry of * Philip ! 

In an instant my heart-was thrilled with the 
recollection of an African forest scene, where 
a young q@i'l had knelt overmy prostrate body 
and sucked the venom of a serpent from my 
wounded breast. | recognized the face, the 
form of Sovluh, the danghter of Mammee.— 





I saw before me my devoted Yaliaba wife, aad 
doubtless, it was my own child that I beheld 


| embraced by the poor loving mother. At 
that moment I forgot Diego Ramos and my 
uncle ; remembered nothing but that 1 bad 
once held this pour African wife in my arms, 
and that she had once preserved my life at 
the risk of her own. I stretched out my 
arms, and shoutee in the Dahoman tongue, 
‘sooluh! Sooluh! Philip will save you ’— 
A wild scream ot joy broke from the poor 
creature's lips as the sounds reached her, and 
she leaped at once, with the child, into the 
sea that divided us. 

‘Ramos Diego! I exclaimed; ‘I must 
save that woman! Cast off the larboard boat!’ 
[ shouted at thetop of my voice. 

‘Are you mad ? Look at those black devils! 
they will swamp us !’ cried my partner, point- 
ing to a score of black hands that bad just 
reached and grasped the raft. ‘ Row away, 
men!’ he cried to the boat’s crews—‘ Drive 
back the niggers, or we'll all drown! And 
suiting action to words, he ran along the 
rafts edge, striking hands and faces of the 
clinging negroes, till they let go their hold and 
sunk, one by one, under the timbers. My blood 
grew cold, and then rushed to my head like a 
torrent, I tried to shout, and motioned to 
poor Sooluh, whose left arm still sustained 
her child, whilst she swam bravely toward the 
raft. But the boats were pulled ahead by 
vigorous strokes ; the raft followed, and re- 
ceded from the ship. [saw the unhappy girl 
lift her right hand upward, and caught a mo- 
mentary giimpse of her face in the water.— 
Then a fuint cry came to my ears, and the 
sea closed over my African child. I cared 
not to see or hear more, but sunk upon the 
raft like one stupefied and remained so | knuw 
not how long. When I became conscious 
aguin of what was passing around me, [ saw 
the Miranda's bull like an enormous firebrand, 
drifting far to Jeeward. Diego Ramos was 
beside me on the raft, and scores of black 
bodies were lying thickly around us. Our 
two boats were along-side. The moon had 
gone down, but it was a clear starlight night. . 


THE FATE OF THE GLORIA. 

The scenes described as having taken place 
on board the clipper Gloria, with her drunken 
captain and crew, are most dreadful to con- 
template. The subjoined extract relates to 
the catastrophe of this vessel. The smug- 
gler goes on to say: 


But this was to be my last trip in the 
blood-stained Gloria. flardly were we out a 
fortnight before it was discovered that our 
roystering crew had neglected to change the 
sea water, which bad served as our ballast, in 
the lower casks, and which ought to have been 
repluced with fresh water in Africa. We 
were drawing from the lust casks, before this 
discovery was made ; and the horror of our 
situation sobered Captain Ruiz. He gave 
orders to hoist the precious remnant abaft 
the main gratirg, a.d made me calculate how 
long it would sustain the crew and cargo. I 
found that a ha'f gill a day would hold out 
to the Spanish muio ; and it was decided that 
in order to suve our cargo, we should allow 
the slaves a hal.-gill, and the crew a gill each 
day. Then began a torture worse than death 
to the blacks. Pent in their close dangeons, 
to the number of nearly five hundred, they 
suffered continual torment. Our crew and 
drivers were unwilling to allow even the half 
gill per diem, and quarreled fiercely over their 
own stinted rations. Our cargo had been 
stowed on the platforms closer than I ever 
saw slaves stowed before or since. Instead 
of lowering buckets of water to them, as was 
customary, it became necessary to pour the 
water in half pint measures. Those furthest 
from the gratings never got a drop, and be- 
came raving mad for drink. Presently, dis- 
eases of different kinds added to their misery. 
Fevers and fluxes made the air reek with 
poison ; and deaths followed so fast, that 10 
a short time at least a hundred men and wo- 
men were shackled to dead partners. Our 
captain and crew, as well as myself, drank 
hard, but thirst and disease kept down all |! 
centiousness. Matters grew worse daily, for 





the dead were not thrown overboard, nor the 
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living served with water, or even food except 
the rotten tame that could be reached where 
they lay. At last Captain Ra’z ordered the 
hatches “own, and swore he weuld mak: the 
run on our regular water rations, and take 


the chances of his atock. That night ol 
, carou-ed. and satisfied our thirat, whilst the. 


negroes auffucated below. Next morning 
came a storm, which drove us on our conrse 
a hundred knots. Two days afterward, Ruiz 
and four of the men were taken suddenly ill. 
with a disease that b: fed my medical know- 
ledge. “Their tongues swelled, and grew 
black ; their flesh turned yellow, and in six 
hours they were dead The first mate went 
next, and three others of the crew, and a 
black driver, whose body became leprous with 
yellow spots. I began to notice a strange, 
fetid emell pervading the vesvel. and a low, 
heavy fog on deck. almost like steam. Then 
the horrid truth became apparent. Onur rot. 
ting negrovs under hatches had generated the 
plague, and it was a malaria, or death-mist, 
that I saw rising. At this time all our men 
but three, and myself, had been attacked ; 
and we a»andoned the Gloria, io her long 
bout, tuking the remnant of water, a sack of 
biscuit, and acum beaker, with what gold. 
dut and other valuables we could bast:ly 
gather up We left nine of our lute com 
rades dead, and five dying, on the Gloria's 
deck. After rowing for two days, we struck 
a current, and in three more were drifted to 
the island of Tortola, one of the Leeward 
Isles. We mate a landing on toe reefs, and 
were picked up by some fishermen. 
LOSS OF THE PONCHFETA. 

Tie author describes as follows the fate of 
the Poncheeta, with seven hundred slaves on 
board, just purchased at Badagry. ‘The ves- 
sel was Commanded by Antonio Mendez, an 
old slave smuggler : 


Our schooner was loaded beyond capacity; 
and the deck had to be fitted with temporary 
platforms, or shelves, as high as the tuaffrail. 
Above these, stiff netting was drawn, to pre- 
vent the shackled couples from leaping over- 
board, to commit suicide. In walking the 
deck, we sometimes trod on a hand or foot 
thrust out from the lower tier. Such was 
the condition of the Poncheeta’s cargo, when 
we left the Bight. Ov our first night, there 
wus a frightful battle among the slaves for 
room and air, although our hatches were off. 
The crew and overseers restored order by the 
use of whips and hand-pikes, but not until 
seventeen negroes had been choked ta death. 
or so badly gnawed in their throats by their 
neighbors, that we were obliged to drown 
them. So tightly were the wretches wedged 
below, that the sailors bad to drag the dead 
Once Ont by main pulling of ti eir legs. 

About a weck out we encountered a severe 
gale, which drove us furiously before it, all 
our canvas being tuken in. T had, up to this 
time, kept to my resolution of abstaining from 
drink whilst on ship-board ; but the close. 
sultry weather, and stench of the negroes. 
sickened me, so that I indulged that night 
pretty freely in potations oi Jamaica spirits, 
until 1 dropped off to sleep. 1 was awakened 
by a crash, as if the skies were falling, and 
a yell like a thousand tigers. Springing from 
my bunk, near the after ganyway, I heard 
Captain Mendez calling to his mates, whilst 
the men were runoing to and fro like madmen 
Nothing was to be seen; no light apesk or 
abeam ; and the night rainy, aud as dark as » 
wolf's mouth. I ran toward the binnacle 
lamp, and found the helm swinging loose, and 
at that moment there came a vivid flash of 
lightning. by which I saw Capt. Mendez, with 
a face like bis shirt. 

‘Save yourself, Doctor!’ cried he, ‘the 
brig's sinking !’ 


l rushed to midships, and heard the ne-| 


groes screeching on both sides; then back to 
the stern davits, where our men where low 
ering the boats. How I got in with the rest. 
I knew vot, bat ten minutes after this, [ foanc 
myself with Capt. Mendez, end half the crew. 
in ove of our boats, the rain dashing on us. 
We rowed about tor an Lour before day ap- 


peared. The gale had lulled, but the heavy | 


rain was like a waterspout. Ali this time, we 
could tear ihe sluves sereeching on board the 
Poncheeta. When morning broke, we saw 
her u-lee, her decks almost level with the wa- 
ter's edge. We die not dare to pull nearer 
but lay by until she went down, a little ove: 
two honrs after the collision that caused he: 
to founder. She had been struck on the 
beam by a large vessel, which tore away her 
starboard rail and netting the whole length 
crushing our chained blacks on their shelves. 
which occasioned the disinal shricks we had 
heard. The Poocheeta sprang a leak, and 
filled gradually until she sank, with nearly 
400 homan beings manacled on her slave 
decks. One of our boats must have founder. 
ed also, with several of the crew. We were 
picked up by the vessel that had run us down. 


‘and which had lain to durirg the fog. It 


wa3 an armed Kust Indiaman, the Mersey. 
bound for Zinzibar, and by her we were 
landed at Kuhenda, on the Guinea coast. 


This book is filled with just such horrid re. 
alities as are quoted above, which seem al- 
most beyond belief, though corroborated by 
facts and statistics. 

‘A Voice rrom Harper's Ferry.’—This 
iz the title of a pamphlet just published by 
Osborne P. Anderson, giving a complete nar- 
rative of the events which transpired at 
Harper's Ferry, with incideots prior and sub- 
subsequent to its capture by the noble Johp 
Brown and his men. Mr. Anderson is a young 
colored man, and the only man alive who wa: 
ut the Fe:ry during the entire time, and is 
thus evabled to record the facts as they ac- 
tually occ irred. In his preface Mr. Ander- 
gon says :—' Much has been given as true that 
pever happened ; much has been omitted that 
should have been made known; many thing- 
have been left unsaid, because, up to within e 
short time, but two couid say them—one of 
whom has been offered up a Sacrifice to the 
Moloch, Slavery.” The other, being Mr. An- 
dersop bimseif, he bas undertaken to discharge 
that duty ; aud he has done it in a very mod- 
est and creditable manner. The barrative is 
published for his benefit, and no doubt will 
fiud ready purchasers. The Liberatur con- 
tains an account of a recent meeting held in 
Boston by some of the most influential color- 
ed citizens of that city, for the purpose of 
expressipg their approbation ard rendering 
ad to Mr, Andersun. Something like $100 
was raised for his benefit. Mr. Anderson was 
in this city last week, and while here disposed 
of quite a number of his books. The pam- 
phlet is sold for 20 vents, and may be pro- 


cured at Hali’s pews depot. 





Tue AtLantic Mostaty.—The February 
number cf this popular magazine—the second 
number of the volume—bas reached us. The 
articles/in the present number are well worthy 
of perusal, especially the one entitled ‘EK Plu- 
1ibus Unum,’ said to be from the pen of Jas. 
Russell Lowell. Harriet Martineau, E. P. 
Whipple, Miss Prescutt, J.G. Whittier, O. 
W. Holmes and Pau! Akers have also written 
articles for this number, Terms, $3 per an- 
uum. Ticknor & Fieids, Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. — 


American Tract Soctety’s ALMANac.— 
We bave received from Darrow and Brother, 
Agents for the Boston Tract Society’s work: 


of beautiful engravings aud valuable reading 





Datter. 








a 





in this city, a copy of this beautiful almanac. 
for L661—price, 6 centa. Besides the usna:- 
matter found in such works, it contains aseries | 


Casse..'s Intustratep Worxs—The 22d 
part of the Illustrated Fimily Bible, and the 
21st part of the Popular Natural History, 
have been received. We have noticed these 
valuable works before, and are happy to learn 
that they are becoming very popular and 
widely sought after. The parts co-t 15 cents 
each, ad the engravings, with which they are 
tilled, are alone worth the money. Cassell, 
Petter & Gulpin, 37 Patk Row, New York, 
are the publishers, and their works can be 
obtained at all booksellers in the country. 


TO AMERICA: 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 








Oh ! Nation, great art thou, and mighty, 

A queen among the uations of the West ; 

Wide are the buunds of thy domain, 

Stretching trom sea to sea. 

From the stormy to the peaceful shore 

Thy shadow is br: ad and loug ; 

Toe wings of thy eagle overshadow the earth. 

Princes and kings do thee bonor, 

tor thou liughest their fear to scorn. 

God hath opened his right band upon thee, 

And thy hills and valleys s:ake with wealth— 

The purple wealth of grapes, 

And the yellow wealth of grain. 

Thy presses and thy barns are bursting with 
abundance, 

And miik, and wine, and honey, flow through al! 
thy vales, 

Unto thee do the needy cry, 

And the famishing stre ch forth their hands. 

Thou fteedest the hungry nations, 

And knowest uot that any bave eaten. 

Chou co-erest the naked of ali lands, 

And Knowest not that thou hast losta garment. 

Who is like thee, Oh! > ation— 

Youngest, but most favored child of God ! 

Buta cloud hangs over thee, thou Land ! 

it wil] burst upon thee in appalling fury. 

there has sounded aciy through thee, Land ! 

Through the length aud the breadth of thee. 

it was borbe on the wings of the wind— 

Yea, the lightniug was its carrier : 

‘ Woe, woe to the eppresser ! 

‘The wicked shall not always triumph. 

‘Wrong is not right, and it shall not always 
prosper. 

‘The needy shall not cry in vain, 

‘Nor the oppressed be utterly forgotten.’ 

[he Lord reigus—let the Nation tremble ! 

For that nation, and that people 

Which serves Him not shall perish. 

The Loid isthe Avenger of the feeble, and the 
slave. 

Ob ! Nation, His hand is against thee ; 

Is it to chasten or to destroy ? 

Thy sins are many and foul ; 

The cry of them has gone up on high; 

Like acloud doth thy wickedness cover thee ; 

Uncleanness, oppression and blood ! 

Thou art mighty in power, but vile ; 

Thou art fair and blooming on the ontside, 

But there isa hideous, stinking sin within ; 

rhy beautiful garmenis cannot bide thy sore. 

His eye is in it; the Lord bath a coniroversy 
with thee— 

And what art theu, Oh! Nation, in His band ? 

He cau dasb thee to atoms aa glass ; 

He can rend thee asunder as a garment ; 

He will crush thee, and grind thee to powder 

If thy people go on in their sins. 

Let them repent ; let them bow before him ; 

Let them cry aleud for mercy, before mercy be 
gone forever. 

It may be that the ruin will be turned away— 

Tuat the wratb of the Lord will be forgotten— 

If the people repent—if they forsake their sinse— 

if they ‘anbiod the heavy burdens, | 

And jet the oppressed go firee.* 

For (;od delighteth notin vengeance-- 

For the Lord is good and gracions, 

And of wondertul compassion 


| foward the cuildren of men. 


*Written ten years ago. 
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GERRIT SMITH ON BIBLE CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


The following extracts are taken from a 
Discourse delivered in Peterboro, Nov. 18, 
by Gerrit Smith. They were prepared for 
our January number, but were unavoidably 
crowded out. 


Another Election has come and gone.— 
Much of good, in both its near and remote 
results, do we look for. Nevertheless, we are 
not to overlook its many baleful influences, 
and its wide havoc of virtue and happiness.— 
We have again passed through the great 
quadrennial Demoralization, which sinks into 
a lower deep tens of thousands of drunkards ; 
which turns into drunkards tens of thousands 
of the sober ; which makes tens of thousands 
of new liars, and makes worse tens of thou- 
sands of old ones ; which cheapens sincerity 
and simplicity, by putting high prices upon 
intrigue and dishonesty ; which puts falséhood 
for truth and darkness for light, and makes 
ten appeals to passion and prejudice where it 
makes one to reason. . 


While, however, we affirm that this is the, 


general character of a Presidential lection, 
we are free to admit that some of the actors 
in it are candid, and some of the influences in 
it enlightening and elevating. But with all 
this, and every other conceivable alleviation, 
still who does not see that a Presidential Klec- 
tion frightfully lowers the standard of moral- 
- ity, pours tides of wickedvess through all ranks 
and classes, and preys fatally with its rampant 
vices on numberless bodies and pnumberless 
souls. Many and mighty are the influences 
needed to redeem great popular Elections 
from the coarseness and corruption which 
characterize them. Pre-eminent amovg these 
influences is the presence and the part of wo- 
man. ‘The conduct and character of men as 
voters will become far better after the ad- 
vancing stages of civilization shall have bro't 
up women to vote by their side. 

And where were our church people in the 
late Election 2? They were voting for slave- 
catching and dram-shop candidates. Nay, 
some of them were themselves such candi- 
dates. Our church people were mixed up 
with the abominations of the Election, aad 
not a few of them were drenched in its cor- 
ruptions. 

I turn for a moment from the church peo- 
ple to notice the fact that even the rescuers 
of slaves did, with very few exceptions, vote 
for these candidates. In their measureless in- 
consistency and infatuation, they voted power 
into hands ready to use it both for reseizing 
the slave and punishing his rescuers. Doubt- 
less these inconsistent and infatuated men wil! 
still wonder that we should refuse to join 
them in celebrations cf slave-rescues. 

To return to the church people. It must 
be confessed that thousands of them honestly 
believed that their candidate would be found 
faithful to all the claims of freedom and 
righteousness, and it must also be confessed 


that, but for this belief, they would not have; mainly in creeds, but the Bible wholly inp 


Admit, too, will we that, 


voted for him. 
thousands of them voted as they did because 
they believed the Constitution to be for sla- 
very, and thousands because they believe the 
Bible sustains it. I believe both to be against 
it. But what if both are for it? Why, only 





that of these theologies and philosophies ;— 


and that in this wise, religion is in general 
greatly undervalued, and often quite igoored 
or lost sight of. Indeed, the mistake becomes 
almost universal among them, that these the- 
ologies or philosophies are themselves relig- 
ion, or at least a part of it, and that their 
zeal and contention for them have all the 
merit of zeal and contention for religion it- 
self. Another explanation is, that whilst the 
good man alone is willing to be religious, 
these theologies or philosophies are a substi- 
tute for religion so cheap and easy that the 
wickedest man finds no cross in adopting 
them. And still another explanation of the 
refusal of these church people to receive the 
religion of the Bible, is that whilst this true 
religion enters a man’s heart through his hea 
ven-eulightened and heaven-sanctified reason, 
they are educated to distrust reason in the 
province of religion, and to receive upon au- 
thority what passes with them for religion.— 
Much, too, might be said to show that re- 
ligions imposed by authority are not only 
like to differ very widely from the religion 
which a sound understanding and a sound 
heart make their own, but are also peculiar- 
ly effeetive in shutting it out. 


I have spoken of the religion of the Bible 
as one with the true religion. It manifestly 
is; and nowhere else is that true religion 
presented so simply, so sublimely, or so per- 
fectly. T°oolish skepticism rejects the Bible ; 
credulous and unquestioning superstition gulps 
it down. But reason—the reason blest with 
divine illumination—the reason coupled with 
a renewed heart—though sitting, as it is bound 
to do, io stern and uvspairingg whilst yet in 
meek and humble judgment, on the Bible, and 
deciding for itself on the popular interpreta- 
tions of it, and on the theological and _ phil- 
osophical structures built upon it, comes at 
lust to acknowledge the pre-eminence of its 
inspirations and the trath of its religion. 


What isthe religion of the Bible? The 
churches hold that it is largely contained in 
their speculations and theories respecting 
Trinity, Atonement, Heaven, Hell, &c. But 
the Bible resolves it into love, especially love 
to the destitute and afflicted. It says that 
‘God is love,’ and that man should be also.— 
It says that ‘love is the fuifilling of the law,’ 
and that * all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’ It says that to do justice to the 
poor and needy is to know God. (Jeremiah, 
xxii, 16) It says that ‘ Pere religion and un- 
defiled before God and the Father, is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, ard to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’ It says, ‘ Remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them, and them which 
suffer adversity as being yourselves also in 
the body.’ It says, ‘ Who is weak, and I am 
not weak? Who is offended, and I burn 
not ?’ It says, in short, that the whole of re- 
ligion consists in doing #s you would be done 
by. The churches make religion to consist 


deeds, and in the spirit of which they are the 
necessary outflow. Church religion dreams, 
but Bible religion bids us do. 


Nothing in all the Bible, save the life of 


Jesus, which was given to reflect before men 
the life of the Father, and in which the char- 


great Protector ; and, as is reasovable, the 
special Protector of the innocent and helpless 
poor. The Bible requires for civil rulers 
‘able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness ;? men who ‘shall jadge 
the people with just jadgment, shall pot re- 
speet persons, neither take a gift ;’ ‘shall 
judge [do justice to] the poor of the people, 
save the children of the needy, and break in 
pieces the oppressor.’ Of this true and Bible 
type of civil rulers was Job, who srys : ‘T 
delivered the poor that cried ; and the father- 
less and him that had none to help him.— 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widows 
heart to sing for joy. I pat on righteous- 
ness, and it clothed me ; my judgment was 
as a robe and adiadem. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet wasItothe lame. I wasa 
father to the poor, and the cause which 1 knew 
notI searched out. And I break the jaws 
of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth.’ 


1 am always pained wher I hear Christians 
praise certain persons as great statesmen.— 
(great statesmen they are—not because they 
care for the poor, for they uphold statutes 
and execute decrees for enslaving and crush. 
ing the poor—but because they have talents 
aud learning, and talk ingeniously and elo- 
quently about banks and tariffs and internal 
improvements, and prate cunningly and win- 
ningly of human rights. Were these Chris- 
tians more Christian, they would see more 
statesmanship in that noble ruler who ‘was 
a father to the poor,’ than in the sum total of 
those sham statesmen who are so anwisely 
and guiltily lauded. 


For the reason that it looks upon the civil 
ruler as the protector of the needy, the Bible 
says to him: *‘ Open thy mouth for the dumb 
in the cause of all such as are appointed to 
destruction. Open thy mouth, judge right- 
eously, and plead the cause of the poor and 
needy. ‘ Seek judgment, reiieve the oppress- 
ed.’ ‘Let the oppressed go free: break 
every yoke.’ Itis for this reason that it pro- 
nounces ‘Wo unto them that decree uoright- 
eous decrees and that write grievonsness which 
they have prescribed ; to turn aside the needy 
from judgment and to take away the right 
from the poor of my people ;’ and says : ‘ Kx- 
ecute judgment in the morning and deliver 
him that is spoiled out of the hand of the 
oppressor.’ 


We cannot mistake the Bible apprehension 
of civil government, when it tells us ihat 
‘rulers are not a terror to good works but to 
the evil ;’ nor when it says that the ruler is 


|‘ the minister of God,’ or in other words, acts 


on and acts out the principles of God. And 
who can mistake it, or fail to be touched and 
melted by it, when he reads the injunction 
upon civil government : ‘‘'ake counsel, exe- 
cute judgment, make thy sbadow asthe night 
in the midst of the noon day ; hide the out- 
casts, bewray [betray] not him that wander- 
eth. Let mine outcasts dwell with thee ; be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the 
spoiler.’ Or who can misapprehend it, or not 
be moved by it, when he reads: ‘ Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee. He 
shall dwell with thee even among you, in that 
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place which he shall choose, in one of thy 
gates where it liketh him best: thou shalt not 
oppress him.’ 

I need quote no farther from the Bible to 
prove that the civil government it commends 
is the protector of the innocent and helpless 
poor; nor to prove how widely it contrasts 
with the civil governments of the whole earth, 
and especially with the oppressive and mur- 
derous rule which, in our own nation, usurps 
the name of civil govern‘nent—a rale so sanc- 
tioned by the priesthood and upheld by the 
people, as forcibly to recall the prophet’s de- 
scription of a similar conspiracy. ‘There is 


that both are so far void of obligation. The 
Bible aud the Constitution are the work of 
men; but Freedom is the great gift of the 
Great God. Llence, believing, as 1 do, with 
‘Peter and the other Apostles that we ought 
to obey God rather than man,’ [ must insist | 
that all shall go for Freedom, however the | the genius of the religion of the Bible. How 
Constitution und the Bible may go. ‘The | tittle the church people appreciate this re- 
law of his God,’ or, ia other words, the law | jjgion js manifest from their indifference to the 
of Justice, was Daniel's law, and it should be Bible view of civil government. Altogether’ 
every mans law, the Constitution and eVED | welcome to them would be this view and od. 
the Bible to the contrary notwithstanding. | together corresponding with it their political 
Will the charch people never believe in the! action, did they but love this retigion. 
religion of the Bidle ? They believe in its Civil government is, in the eye of reason, 
theologies and its philosophies, or in what| the collective people caring for each of the | 
are interpreted to be such. Why will they people—the combiuation of all for the pro- 
Dot believe in its religion also? One answer| tection of each one. Such ia it also in spirit 
is that they are sectaries ; that their sects are| and scope on the pages of the Bible. We 
organized to uphold, soine this part and some! there see it to be, uext to God himself, the 


acter of God shires out in the character of 
the God-tilled Man,is so rich in tenderness 
avd beauty, and so powerful in appzals to 
love and admiration as its portrayal of right- 
eous civil government. Nothing, with that 
exception, sv clearly and attractively reveals | 
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a conspiracy of her prophets in the midst 
thereof, like a roaring lion ravening the prey; 
they have devoured souls ; they have taken 
the treasure and precious things ; they have 
made her many widows ion the midst thereof. 
Her priests have violated my law, and have 
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profaned my holy things : they have put no 
difference between the holy ard_ profane 
neither have they showed difference betwee 
the unclean and the clean, and have bid thei: 
eyes from my Sabbaths, and iam profane: 
among them. Her princes in the midst there 
of are like wolves ravening the prey, to she 
blood, and to destroy souls, to get dishones 
gain. And her prophets have daubed then 
with untempered mortar, seeing vanity, an‘ 
divining lies unto them, saying, ‘Thus sat! 
the Lord God, when the Lord hath not spok 
en. The people of the land have used op 
pression and exercised robbery, and hav 
vexed the poor and needy : yea, they hav 
oppressed the stranger wrongfully.’ Need J 
add that the civil government of this land I: 
the devourer, instead of the protector, of the 
poor? and that, while continuing to devon! 
them with Land Monopoly, and Rum, an 
Slavery, the protection it boastingly and lying 
ly professes and promises is no better thar 
thut which the prophet here describes—the 
protection which welves give to lambs. 

I have said cnough tc warrant me 10 assert 
ing, 

First: That of all the institutions 0’ 
earth, civil government is unspeakably th: 
most important. 

Second: That religions men only are fi: 
to bear civil rule, and that therefore nore 
other should be chosen for it. This says Rea 
son and this says the Bible, whose religion 1 
the religion of reason. In what sublimely 
eloquent and commanding language is it saic 
by the Psalmist, when, having reserved it fo: 
his last, because most important utterance 
and admonition, he exclaims: ‘ The Spirit o 
the Lord spake by me, and his word was i 
my tongue. The God of Israel said, The 
Rock of Israel spake to me: He that ruletl. 


over men must be just, ruling in the fear cf 


God. And he shall be ag the light of the 
morning when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds ; as the tender grass springing 
out of the earth by clear shining after rain. 


Surely none but areligious man can answer 
to the Psalmist’s description of the civil ruler. 
Surely none but a religious man can have 
the broad, undeviating justice, the honest, 
comprehensive ca:e tor others, the quick, 
tender and thorough sympathy with the poor, 
helpless, and trodden down, which should 
ever characterize the civil ruler. 

Are not religious better than irreligious 
men? None can doubt it. Why, then, 
should they not be chosen to fill the most im- 
portant and responsible places in human af 
fairs ? That they are not, dishonors religion 
aud sets reason at naught. If religious men 
are needed anywhere, it is in the capacity of 
civil rulers. 

My hearers know what I mncan by a relig- 
ious man, and they will not go sway saying 
that I refuse to vote fur persons unless they 
belong to the church.- I vote for those who 
do and for those who do not belong to it— 
But lam to vote for religious persons only 
Believing in the Bible, and accepting its re 
ligion with my whole head and heart, 1 am 
shut up to such voting. Other men, and im- 
measurably better than myself, can vote other- 
wise. But l cannot. T cannot without sev- 
ering my connection with this Book of Books. 
dishonoring and disowning my God-given and 
God-present reason, debauching my conscience. 
and sinking myself into atheisin. 

With me a religious man is simply a just 
nad. Show mea just man, and you show 
me w religious one. ‘The more just he is, the 
more religious he is. And when, under the 
new creating ivfluecces of Hesven, he has 
reached the sublime height of doing in a'l 
things as he wouild be doue hy, then has he 


fulfilled the claims of justice and religion, of 





not live unless it be fed by faith. But in| 


vhat must this faith be ? Must it be, as is’ 
enerally held, in ecclesiastical dogmas and | 
ormulas? No; but in justice and goodness. 
Must it not be in Christ ? Not necessarily in 
he historic Christ; but it must be in the 
pirit he breathed, the principles he taught, 
ind the aims he pursued. In the high and 
‘ssential sense every man has faith in Christ 
just as far as the spirit, these principles, and 
ind these aims become his own, and no far- 
‘her ; or, in other words, to the precise ex- 
tent that he is like Christ. 


And say not that I have omitted from m 
Jefinition of a religious man love to God.— 
No one, destitute of this element, can love 
his brother as he should do. No one can do 
this without loving God for having made him 
capable of it. I add, that every one’s love to 
izod is proved and measured by his love to 
man. 

The little handfal of uncompromising Ab- 
litionists are blamed for refusing to vote at 
‘he late K'ection, for this, that, or the other 
sarty ticket. But there were irreligious men 
ipon each—men whose principles and prac- 
‘ives proved their dispogition to wield govern- 
nent for the destruction instead of the pro- 
rection of the people. Men there were upon 
itl those tickets, who would license the dram- 
shop, that great manufactory of paupers and 
madmen, that great slaughter-house of bodies 
and souls, that great source of peril to the 
persons and property of the sober, as well as 
suffering to the families of drunkards, that 
treat multiplier of our taxes, but for which 
we should pay only shillings to the tax gath. 
erers where we now pay them dollars, and 
hut for which there would be comparatively 
little occasion for courts and pri:ons, aud pre- 
bably none at all for poor-houses. Men there 
were upoo all those tickets, who woald re- 
plunge into the deep pit of slavery the poor 
trembling ones who have escaped from it ; 
and who would degrade and dishearten mil- 
lions of their countrymen by excluding them 
from citizensbip and the ballot-box. 


How, then, could we vote for any one of 
these tickets ? How could wedo so, and stil! 
honor the Bibie view ofreligion and civil gov- 
errment ? What! vote for men who would 
worse than murder their innocent brothers and 
sisters by enslaving them ! Impossible, with- 
out most deeply dishonoring that view. I 
said worse than murder—for who would not 
rather have his child murdered than enslav- 
ed? What! vote for men who would use 
the power we give them to punish complex- 











‘ion with civil and political disabilities! Sure- 


ly, we could not do so without outraging all 
our convictions of what the Bibie teaches of 
religion and civil goveroment. All the varie- 
ties of the human family are egually dear to 
flim who ‘hath made of one bloed all na- 
tions of men ;’ and if the religion of the Bi 
ble is both His and ours, then are they equ- 
oily dear to us also. The recent refusal of 
the majority of the voters of this State to re- 
store suflrage to the blac« man proves that 
majority to be atheists. ‘The contempt which 
that refusal pours upon human nature is whol- 
ly incompatible with true religion. A man 
may love himself, and this or that branch of 
the human fanzly ; but unless he love all its 
brapches, he isthe guilty enemy of human na- 


‘ture, and of the God ia whose image it is 
made 


ee 


Some of these Abolitionists are blamed for 


‘entertaining. as did their sainted brot!er, Jas. 
(G. Birney, so small a hope that the voters of 


(our country will bring slavery to a peaceful 


end throuvh the batlot-box. Their little faith 
in these voters is construed into evidence of 
their want of faith into God. But more pro 
perly night little faith in such ot these vot- 


the Bible and reason, of earth and heaven.— ers as love to cast pro slavery and dram-shop 


Belicfs in regard to the Trinity, Atonement, 
Election, &c., &e., have their value. They may 
favor or hinder religion ; buat they are no part 
of it. : 

Say not that my stress on doing ignores 
faith. Say not that I forget the Bible words, 
‘The just shail live by faith.” Readily do | 
admit that car mortal and spiritual nature cab- 


| 


votes be constrned into waat of faith in the 
Devil. Our speeches and writings for a quar- 
ter of a century show that we look for a 
speedy termination of American slavery. But 
our yrowiog fear, in the light of our growing 
knowlege of American voters, is, that the 
termination will be violest instead of peace- 
ful. It will come in some way in God's pro- 














vidence, and it will come soon. But to say 
that because we doubt its coming in the 
bloodless and desired way, we doubt His 
providence, and have a reduced faith in Him- 
self, is to do us a groundless and a great wrong. 


It is very true that our hope of seeing sla- 
very voted to death is small. This is as true 
as that the facts in the case forbid it to be 
large. Andif I may be allowed to speak for 
some of these Abulitionists, I will add that 
uot only do they apprehend that a people who 
receive their religion upon authority, instead 
of understandingly, will be found inadequate 
to the task of putting away peaceably a sys- 
tem of slavery so inwoven as is ours with po- 
litical, ecclesiastical, commercial, social jinter- 
ests, but inadequate also to the maintenance 
of democratic institutions. The religions of 
the world, being authority religions, harmon- 
ize with monarchies and despotisms. If peo- 
ples who are swayed by them can call for 
democratic forms of government, then do they 
call for what is far above then—for what they 
are not yet educated to meet the cost of — 
Were the [talians now to put away their au- 
thority religion, and now so assert their right 
to judge for themselves as freely of every 
poge in the Bible as of every page in any 
other book, and as freely of every proceeding 
in the church as of every proceeding in any 
other association, it would not be strange if, 
fifty years hence, that happily delivered peo- 
ple should look out from the midst of their 
flourishing democratic institutions upon the 
ruins of ours. 


Some of these Abolitionists hold that the 
North is particeps criminis in American sla- 
very, and should therefore consent to share 
with the South in the present loss of emanci- 
pation. They hold that here is a case for ap- 
plying the motto, ‘Honor among thieves.’— 
Now to charge them, therefore, with recog- 
nizing the right of property in man is as un- 
just as to deduce from their lack of faith in 
American voters their lack of faith in God.— 
But these Abolitionists would buy the slaves ! 
—all the slaves! Well, let it pass for buy- 
ing. And, pray, do not their accusers some- 
times help buy a slave? Oh, yes !—but they 
have never undertaken to buy all the slaves ! 
Nevertheless, does not what they themselves 
do estop the: from complaining of the mo- 
rality of this undertaking ? Moreover, would 
not all their accusers consent to be bought 
out of slavery were they to fall under its heavy 
yoke? If they would, then let them first be- 
come so self crucifying aa to be able to reduce - 
to practice in their own case that sublime 


morality by which they presume to try and 
condemn others. 


No less is the injustice done to such of 
these Abolitionists as are charged with con- 
senting to have Governmental action, which 
shall attend the annexation to each other of 
nations, or parts of nations, include the sane- 
tion and upholdiug of slavery. With their 
broad democracy and their immeasurably 
greater account of the natural rights of peo- 
ple than of the conventional claims of the 
Government, they caunot consistently with- 
stund the desire of two peoples (bond and 
tree, mate and female included) to cast in 
their jot together. They cannot withstand 
it,even though the conspirators, who have 
usurped the name and authority of Civil Gov- 
crnmeot, enact tieft, slavery, murder, or 
whatever else as the conspirators’ jterms of 
the blending. Does it follow, however, from 
such enactinents, that these Abolitionists re. 
cognize these conspirators as Civil Govern. 
ment? Not atall They do, in fact recog. 
pize as Civil Government that only which 
administers the law of Gud. Such Govern. 
mepts as du not administer it, and especially 
the pro-slavery Governments of this coubtry, 
are in their eyes but piracies. Or does it fol- 
low that the Abolitionists of whom we are 
speaking consent to, or are in any wise re- 
sponsible for, the man-crushing and (God-de- 
fying terms on which these conspirators con. 
dition the blending? Certainly pot. No 
more does it follow that they would have the 
consociating peoples consent to or be reepon- 
sible for them. 
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Moreover, if these Abolitionists helieve 
that the slaves of Cuba and of the United 
States wisely desire to bring their sad fortunes 
togetuer, ard their desolate hearts together 
into one nation, or that they would desire 
it if they knew their true interests, and would 
do so even if the parties who bod the reins 
of powers should seek to turn to the advap 
tage of slavery such bringing together—then 
these Abolitionists should not only withstand 
the desire, but should promote its realizativa: 
‘Lhey should themselves speak for these ‘poor, 

oor damb mouths,’ and should feel not the 
te responsibility fur the unrighteousness 
which others may succeed in cuupiizg with 
the longed for annexation. 

Nor less is the injustice of clas:iag with 
‘disunionists’ those A bolitionists, who, oppos- 
ing by all moral avd political influences the 
secession of States from the Union, would 
nevertheless not have the seceders pursued 
with armies. Those Abolitionisis believe in 
love rather then iu hatred ; and hence they 


‘would be more dispused to bless than to curse 


the seceders ; to protect them rather then to 
shed their blood. For my own part, I still 
feel on this subject as I felt balfa dozen 
years ago, when | said on the floor of Con- 
gress: ‘It they willgo let them go, and we, 
though loving the Union, and every part of it, 
and willing to lose no part, will let them go 
in peace, and fullow thein with our blessing, and 
with our warm prayer that they may return to 
us, and with our firm beiief that they will re 
turn to us after they stall bave spent a few 
miserable years, or perhaps no more than a 
few miserable months in their miserable ex peri- 
ment of separating themselves from their 
brethren. Of course I cannot forget that 
many—alas, that they are so many—would 
prefer following the seceders with curses and 
guns. Oh, how slow are men to emerge from 


the brutehood into which their passions and. 


their false education have sunk them! I say 
bratehood, for rage and vioience aud war be- 
long to it, while love and gentleness and 
peace, are the adornments of true manhood.’ 


What will be the spirit of the North to- 
ward the secediog States, bids fuir to be soon 
proved. It is even probable thit the Slave 
States will secede—a part now and nearly all 
the remainder sooo. This will not be becanse 
of the election of Linculn. That is at the 
most an occasion or pretext for secession — 
Nor will this be because it bas long been re- 
eolvcd on. There is something, but not so 
mach, in that. Jt will be because their‘ iniqui- 
ty is full,’ and the time for their destruction 
athand. During the last few years theS: uth 
has been busy in leaving pothing to add to 
her iniquity. I speak not so much of her re- 
opening the African slave trade, nor of her 
Increasingly tenacious grasp of ber slaves as 
of her purpose to bani-h what she can of her 
long-tortured free colored people, and re-en.- 
slave the rest. ‘This crowning iniquity ripens 
her for ruin. It ripens her for secession, 
which is ruin. Maryland, having refused to be 
guilty of this crowning iniquity, will, we trust, 
be saved from the fate cl secession. Missourn 
meunsto be a Free State, and Dc laware is al 
ready substantially one. [lence they wi!l not 
secede, 

The South would know herself to be hurry- 
ing on tu destruction were she not blind to the 
lessons of history and deaf to the voice of Pro- 
vidence She ought to know itif but from the 
fate of the oppressors of Havti. They were 
not slaughtered until they ondertook to re-en- 
stave the free—and then they were. 

Divine Providence has its course in the 
Southern States as well as el-ewhere ; and 
there as well as elsewhere, both the wickedness 
and righteousness of men contribate to shape 
that course. Inthe words of a precious Mora. 
vian hymn: 2 

‘ He everywhere hath rule, 
And all things serve his might.’ 

God did not fail to hear the piercing cry 
sent up a few months ago by the exile~ of Ar- 
kansas. His tender heart pitied the poor one: 
driven out about the same time from the Stat: 
of Louisiana. He witnesses the atrociour 
cruelties which South Carolina heaps upoo be 





free colored people. and follows them in their 


flight trom th+iroppressors, And all this, we 
may feel assured. goes ‘to serve His might’ 
and to shape His providence. 

I spoke ofsecession as ruin. 
& preseDt ruin, however. 
glorious renovation. 
return to as, not to be Slave States again, bar 
to be Free States; not again to oppress the 
poor, but cordially aud practically to ackoow- 
ledge the equal rights of all ; uot again to dis- 
grace America, and hinder the spread of De- 
mocracy over the earth, but to honor the one 
and extend the other; not again to be a heavy 
curse, but to be arich biessing to mankind. 


It will be only 
it will result 





EXTRACT FROM SENATOR SEWARD’S SPEECH 
OF JANUARY 12 


Here I might close my plea for the Amer- 
can Union ; but it is necessary, if not to ex- 
baust the argument, at least to exhibit the 
whole case. The disunionists, consc:onsly un- 
able to stand on their mere disappointment in 


| the recent election, have attempted '« «1 arge 


their ground. More than thirty years there 
has existed a considerable—though uot here- 
tofore a furmiduble—mass of citizens in cer- 
tain States situate veur or around the delta 
of the Mississippi, who believe that the 
Union is less condacive to the welfare and 
vreatness of those States than a smaller con 
federacy, embracing only slave States, would 
be. his class has availed itself of the dis 
contents resulting from the election to put 
into operation the machinery of dissolution 
long ago prepared, and waiting only for oc- 
Ca 10D. 

In other States, there is a soreness because 
of the want of sympathy io the free States 
with the efforts of slaveholders for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves from service. In all 
the slave States there is a restiveness result- 
ing from the resistance which has been so 
determinediy made within the last few years, 
in the free States, to the extension of slavery 


«| in the common Territories of the U.S. The 


Republican party, which cast its votes for the 
successful Presidential candidate on the ground 
of that pclicy, has been allowed, practically, 
vo representation, no utterance by speech or 
through the press,in the slave State: ; white 
its policy, principles, and sentiments, and even 
its temper, have been so misrepresented as to 
excite apprehensiors that it denies important 
constitutionul obligations, and aims even ut 
interference with slavery and its overthrow 
by State authorities or intervention of the 
Federal Government. 

‘ons derable masses, even io the free States, 
interested in the success of these misrepresen. 
tations as a means of partisan strategy. have 
lent their sympathy to the party claiming to 
he aggrieved. While the result of the elec- 
tion brings-the Republican party necessarily 
into the forcgrourd in resisting disunion, the 
prejudices against them which I have describ- | 
ed have deprived them of the co-operation of 
many good and patriotic citizens On acom- 
plex issue between the Republican party ara 
the disunionists, although it involves the direst 
national calamities. the result mizbt be donbt- 
fal; for the Republican party is weak, in a 
large part of the Union. But on a direct is 
sne, with al! who cherish the Union on one 
side, and all who desire its dissolution by 
force op the other, the verdict would be 
prompt and almost unanimous. I desire thus 
to simplify the issue, and for that purpose to 
separate from it all collateral questions, and 
relieve it of all partisan passious and preju. 
dices. 

1 consider the idea of the withdrawal! of 
the Gulf States, and their permanent reorgan- 
‘zation with or without others in a distinc! 
Confederacy as a means of advantage to 
themselves, so certainly unwise and so obvi 
ously impossible of execution, when the pur- 
pose 1s understood, that I dismiss it with the 
discussion I bave already incidentally bestow- 
ed upon it. 

The casé is different, however, in regard 10 
the other subjects which I have brought, io 
this connection, before the Senate. . 

Beyond a duabt, Union is vitally important 





in a! 
Ihe seceding States will | 








to the Republican citizens of the U.S. ; bat 
itis just as important to the whole pevple.— 
R publicanism and Union are, therefore, not 
convertible terms. Republicanism is subor- 
dinate to Union. as everything else is and 
ought to be — Republicanisr, Democracy, 
every other political name snd thing—all are 
‘subordinate ; and they ought to disappear in 
the presence of the great question of Union. 
So far as [ am concerned, it shall be so ; it 
should be so if the question were sure to he 
tried, as it ought only to be determined, by 
the peaceful ordeal of the ballot. It shall be 
so all the more since there is, on the one side, 
prepa:edness to refer it to the arbitrament of 
civil war. 

I have such faith in this republican system 
of ours, that there is no political good which 
I desire that 1 am oot content to seek through 
its peac-ful forms of administration, without 
invoking revolutionary action. If others shall 
invoke that form of action to oppose and 
overthrow Goveroment, they shali pot, so far 
as it depends on me, have the excuse that [ 
obstinately left myself to be misunderstood. 
In such a case, I can afford to meet prejudice 
with conciliation, exaction with concessions 
which surrender no priociple, and violence 
with the right hand of peace. 


Therefore, sir, so far as the abstract ques- 
tion whether, by the Constitution of the U. 
5S, a bondsman, who is made such by the laws 
of a State, is still a man or only property, I 
answer, that withio that State, its laws on that 
subject are supreme ; that when he has escap- 
ed from that State into another, the Constitu- 
tion regards him as a bondsman who may not, 
by any Jaw or regulation of that State, be 
discharged from his service, but shall be de- 
livered up, on claim, to the party to whom his 
service is due. won 

W bile prudence and jastice would combine 
in persuading you to modify the acts of Con- 
gress on that subject, so as not to oblige pri- 
vate persous to assist in their execution, and 
to protect freemen from being, by abuse of 
the laws, carvied into slavery, I agree that all 
laws of the States, whether free States or 
slave States, which relate to this class of per- 
sons, or ady others recently coming from or 
resident in other States, and which laws con- 
travepe the Constituticn of the United States, 
or any law of Congress pussed in conformity 
thereto, ought to be repealed. 

Secondly —Experieuce in public affiirs bag 
coufirmed my opinion, that domestic slavery, 
exis'ing in any State, is wisely jeft by the 
Constitution of the United States exclusively 
to the care, management, and disposition of 
that State; and if it were in my power, I 
would not alter the Constitution in that re- 
spect. If misapprehension of my position 
ueeds so strong a remedy, Lam willing to vote 
for an ainendment of the Constitution, declar- 
ing that it shail not, by any future amend- 
ment, be so altered as to coufer on Congress 
a power to abolish or interfere with slavery in 
aby State. 

Thirdisx—While I think that Congress has 
exclusive and sovereign authority to leyislae 
on all subjects whatever in the common Ter- 
ritories of the United States. and whiie J] cer. 
tainly shall never, directly or indirectly, give 
my vote to establish or sanction slavery in 
such Territories, or anywhere else in the world, 
yet the question, what constitational Jaws 
sha!l at any time be passed, in regard to the 
Territories, is, like every other questiun, to be 
determined On practical grounds. 1 voted 
for enabling acts ia the cases of Oregon, Min- 
nesota and h anaas, without being sble to se- 
cure in them such provi-ions as I would bave 
preferred ; and yet I voted wicely. 


So now, I am weil satisfied tha’, undcr ex- 
isting circumstances. a happy and satisfac tory 
evlution of the difficulties in the rema nig 
Territories would be obtained by similar lins, 
providirg for their organization. if such or- 
ganization were otherwise practicable. If, 
therefore, Kansas were admitted asa State, 
uoder the Wyendotte Coortitation, as I thir k 
sie ought to be, and if the organic laws of ail 
the other Territories could be repealed. I 
could vote to aathorize the orgauizuiion aud 
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clude them. reserving the right to effect sub 
divisions of them whenever necessary Into sev- 
eral convenient States ; but I donot find that 
such reservation could be constitutioually 
made. 

Without them, the ulterior embarrassments 
which would result from the hasty 1pcorpora- 
tion of States of such vast extent and vari- 
ous intere-ts and character, would outweigh 
all the immediate advantages of such a mea 
sure. But if the measure were precticable, | 
should prefer a different conrse, namely, when 
the eccentric movements of secession and dis- 
union shall have ended, in whatever form 
that end may come, and the angry excite- 
ments of the hour shall have subsided, and 
calmness once more shall bave resumed its 
accustomed gway over the public mind, then, 
und not till then—one, two, or three years 
hence—TI[ should cheerfully advise a conven 
tion of the people, to be assembled in par 
suance of the Constitution, to consider and 
decide whether any, and what, amendments of 
the organic vational law ought to be made. 


A Republican now—as | have’ heretofore 
been a member of other parties existing in 
my day—lI nevertheless hold aud cherish, as | 
have always done, the principle that this Gov- 
ernment exists in its present form only by the 
consent of the governed, and that it is as nec- 
essary as it is wise to resort to the people for 
revisions of the organic law when the troubles 
and dangers of the State certainly transcend 
the powers delegated by it to the public au- 
thorities. 

Nor ought the suggestion to excite sur- 
prise. Government in any form is a machine; 
this is the most complex cone that the mind of 
min has ever invented, or the hand of man 
hes ever framed. Perfect as it is, it ought to 
be expected that it will, at least as often as 
once in a century, require sume modification 
to adapt it to the changes of society and al 
terations of empire. 


Fourthly—I hold myself ready now, as al- 
ways heretofore, to vote for any properly- 
guarded laws which shall be deemed necessary 
to prevent mutual invasions of States by citi- 
zeas of other States, and punish those whu 
shall aid and abet them. 

Fifthly—wN otwithstanding the arguments of 
the gallant Senator from Oregon, (Gen. Lane ) 
I remain of the opinion that physical bonds, 
such as bighways, railroads, rivers, and canals. 
ure vastly more powerful for holding civil 
communities together thun any metre cove- 
nants though written on parchment or engrav- 
ed ov iron. I remain, therefore, Constant to 
my purpose tosecure, if possible, the construe 
tion of two Pacific railways, one of which 
shall connect the ports arvund the months of 
the Mississippi, and the other the towns on 
the Missonri and the Lukes, with the harbors 
ov our western Coust. 


If, in the expression of these views, T have 
not proposed what is desired or expected by 


~many others, they w:ll do me the justice to 


believe that [ am as tar from having saggest- 
ed what in many respects would have been ip 
harmony with cherished convictions of my 
own. 1 learned early from Jeff-rson. that in 
political affairs we cannot always do wha! 
seems to us absolutely best. Those with whom 
we must necessarily act, ¢ntertaining different 
views, have the power and the right of carr 
ing them into practice. We mast be conten: 
tu lead when ve cap, and to follow when w. 
cannot lead ; und if we cannot at any time d 
for our country all the good that we woul: 
wi-h, we must be satisfied with duing for he: 
ull the good that we can. 

Heving submitted my own opinions on this 
great crisis, itremains only to say that [shal 
cheerfully lend to the Government my bes: 
support in whatever pradent, yet energetic ef. 
forts it shall muke to preserve the public peace, 
and to maintain and preserve the Union ; ad 
vising, only, that it practice as far as possible 
the utmost moderation, furbearance and con- 
ciliation. 

And now, Mr. President, what are the aas 
pices of the country ? [I know that we are ip 


the midst of alarms, and somewhat exposed to 


_ os 





scribes the duties of States and Empires. 


admission of two new States which should in- | accidents unavoidable in seasons of tempestu 


ous passions. We already have disorder, acd 
violence bas begun. 1 know not to what ex- 
tent it may go. Still, my faith in the Consti- 
tution and in the Union abides, because my; 
faith io the wisdom and virtue of the American 
people remains avshaken. Cvolness, calmness, 
and resolution, are elements of their character. 

They have been temporarily displaced, but 
they are reappearing. Svon enough, [ trust, 
it will be seen that sedition and violence are 
only local and temporary, and that loyalty and 
aflectionto the Union are the natural senti. 
ments of the whole country. Whatever dap- 
gers there shall be, there will be the determi- 
nation to meet then; whatever sacrifices, pri- 
vate or public, shall be needful for the Union, 
they will be made. I feel sure that the bour 
has not come for this great Nation to fall. 

* This people, which has been studying to be- 
come wiser and better as it has yrown older, 
is not perverse or wicked enough to deserve so 
dreadful and severe a punishment as dissolu 
tion, ‘This Union has not yet accomplished 
what good for mankind was manifestly design- 
ed by Him who appoints the seasons, and pre- 
No, 
sir ; if we were cast down by faction to-day, it 
would rise again and reappear in all its majestic 
proportions to-morrow. 

It is the oniy Government that can stand 
here. Woe! woe! to the man that madly 
lifts his hand against it. It shall continue and 
endure ; and men, in after time, shail declare 
that this generation, which saved the Union 
from such sndden and unlooked-for dangers, 
surpassed in magnanimi'ty even that one which 
laid its foundations in the eternal principles of 
liberty, justice, aod humanity. 





LIBERTY TRIUMPHANT---SLAVEHOLDERS AD- 
MONISHED. 


Dear FRIEND DovGtass :-—I often think of thee, 
And the work to which thou are devoted ; 
The Poet's muse does sometimes visit me, 
And I send now sowe things which I have 
noted. 


As the lion.rises in the morning, 


And quickly shakes the dew-drops from his 
mane. 


So humanity, itse’f arising, 
Shall soon shake off the proud oppressor’s 
chain. 


[umanity bas her great charter’d rights, 
Which none save tyrants ever can despise ; 

For these in Europe a brave man now fights, 
At Garibaldi’s name hosts quickly rise. 


Italy shall be free ! and once again 
Her sunny elime with liberty shall ring ; 
Her noble sons shall then be called men, 
No longer vassals they shall freedom sing. 


From despotic Kings, Emperors, and Pope, 
The continent of Europe shall be free ; 
Events transpiring there give us some hope 
That soon her peoples shail have liberty. 


Throngh Revelation’s clear and mighty light 
All nations. too. shall vet enlightened be ; 
The struggle will be hard, and m must fight 

Before the people cau gain liberty. 


But it must come —for there’s a God above, 
Holy and true, ever on freedom’s sidi — 

He will vive peace, and liberty, and love, 
To all the nations that on earth reside. 


Humanity in the strength of Gd shall rise, 
Aud horlalltyrants from their cruel thrones— 
Shall bre k in picces whosoever tries 
To enslave men’s minds, their sinews and their 
bones. 
God now does rise to plant great freedom’s 
cruse ! 
What mean the burning strife, the constant 
heaving 
American tears and European wars ? 
These are the signs that liberty is nearing. 


God's bottle holds the tears which -laves have 
wept, 
Their wrongs, and g'oans, and cries are in 
| His book; 
His vials of wrath are for oppressors kep’, 
Their crve}ties God will not ever brook. 
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Lift up vour heads and nerve your hearts 
aright, 
All ye who for sweet liberty do sigh ; 
Be —_ be paient; the Lord fur you does 
got, 
The J.our for your redemption draweth nigh. 


The fervent prayer of all good men should be, 
* God speed the dawn of freedom’= boly light 
That the opprees'd in every land may see 
His ways are just, and Gud defends the right. 


Listen, ye tyrants, all the wide world e’er, 
Unto the voice of God, the eternal King ; 

He says, * Deliver men, their rights restore, 
Your captives free, or 1 will sorrow bring.’ 


No longer have his wrath ; you would do well 
To undo the burdens, 10 break each yoke ; 

Jr surely God will hurl you down to bell, 
And the decree no ransum ean revoke. 


Be wise to-day, "tis madness to postpone 
The liberty which nen have nghi to claim; 
[f vou resist them, will you have ‘o groan 
For ever aud ever in the fiery flame. 


If all oppressors God will thus destroy, 
What will become of American boasters, 
Who men aud women breed, and sell and bay 
Andif reprov'd, would at slow fires roast us? 


United States! the land of liberty ! 

No, she holds four millions of wretched slaves, 
Who toi!, and gran, and under Jashes cry, 

O were we safe acruss the Atlantic’s waves | 


Americans their liberty vaunt on high; 
Simpletons do think their laws would mend 


us; 
Well—in Englani no slave can live or die; 
From liberty like theirs the Lord defend us ! 


Go to now, ye bold and rich slaveholders, 
Weep and howl, for mi-eries come on you; 

Has not the true and living God foretold us 
That ye shall parish ? and His word is true, 


Your riches and your garments are corrupted, 
The blood of suff ring slaves does stain them 
all ; | 
That blood your silver and your gold has rusted ; 
That blood — see, when judgment shall 
you call. 


Then your base deeds shall witness against you, 
And eat your spirits as it were with fire; 
For ye your gross, ill-gotten treasure drew 
From trembling slaves, tv whom you gave no 
hire. 


Thé crics of slaves have sounded in the ears 
Of the Holy One; and the avenging God 
Will you repay for all the bitter tears | 
Which slaves bave shed, while on their necks 
you trod. 


In pleasure you have lived upon the earth 
And rudely sported with the lives of men; 
Your hearts you've nourish’d for the day of 

wrath, 


And God will fully recompense you then. 


Repent. repent. your slaves at once let go ; 
You cannot hold them and forever live ; 

If von this m+rey to the enslav’d will show, 
Then God in mercy may your sins forgive. 


Hairax, Dec., 1860. H. O. C. 





Vatvue or Neaoroes at LovuisvitLK.—Ac- 
cording to usage,the lst of January is set apart 
as the occasion for hiring out slaves for the 
year. As both owner and birer feel an interest 
in the matter, we have tukep some pains to ob- 
tuin information io reference to the ‘ nigger.’ 
We are assured that numbers of negroes from 
the adjoining counties of Shelby, Spencer, 
Heory, Nelson, &., have been called home, 
and that they will not be thrown apon the 
market today fur hire. As a consequence, 
negroes will be in greater demand to-day than 
for several years past. As an evidence of the 
rate of hire asked and obtaived, there was an 
instance yesterday in which a young woman, a 
good cook and washer wis taken for one 
at $175 ; a namber of men were bired at from 
$125 to $175, and a sprightly boy, twelve 
years of age. was taken at $85 for the year.— 
Lowsville Journal, Jun. 1st. 


—A fugitive slave—a girl—c'aimed by 
Virginian, was arrested in Cleveland last week, 
and sent back into slavery. The Union's safe ! 
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ri Compromise.” True, he proposes to 
prohibit Slavery in all the national ter- 
ritory lying North of 36 deg. 30 min.. But. 
he also proposes to incorporate into the Con- 
stitution an article recognizing and protecting 


slavery, by Federal power, in all the ter- 


ritory we now have, or may hereafter acquire 
south of that line. So far from this being a 
revival of the Missouri Compromise, it would 
be the incorporation of the Breckenridge 
Presidential Platform, including a Territorial 
Slave Code, into the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 

We shall not stop now to discuss the merits 
of this unconstitutional mode of amending the 
Constitution—this clandestine attempt to pre- 
cipitate the country into wars of conquest for 
the establishment of slavery in all the regions 
lying between us and the equator.  Suflice 
it to say, that neither persuasions nor threats 
can induce the Free States to engraft such an 
article into the organic law of any Codfeder- 
acy of which they will consent to be a part ; 
and that any Northern Senator or Represent- 
ative who shall vote to send it out to distract 
and insult our people wil! be branded by a 
retributive mark as indelible as that which 
disfigured the forehead of Cain. 





—Rhode Island has at last succumbed to 
to the South, by repealing her Personal Lib 


erty Bill, while Vermont has refused to do so 
by a large majority. 














| 





of the State ; while the proportion of slaves 
t» the whole populatiun in that part of the 
State is less than eleven percent. On the 
other hard, the ratio of slaves to the whole 
population east of the Blue Ridge is nearly 
forty-eight percent. It thus appears that in 
the western portion of Virgiuia, Jobabited by 
nearly one-ha'f of the whole white population 
of the State, the ratio of slaves is less than 
that of Maryland, which is fifteen and one- 
half per cent., while in Eastern Virginia it is 
yreater than in «ny of the slave States except 
Mis:issipp! and South Carolina, being but 
three per ceut. Icss than that of the former, 
aud nine per cent. less than that of the latter 
State. 

[tis not probable that the census which 
has just beco completed will materially vary 
these results. They certainly indicate that 
in the approachiog convention in Virginia 
there must be divided counsels In many of 
the counties of Western Virginia slavery may 
be said to have a nominal existence, and in 
nearly all of them it constitutes but a small 
proportion of the whole populations. 

In view of these facts it is not to be sup. 
posed that the secessionists of the Atlantic 
shore will succeed iu committing their breth. 
ren across the mountains to a course of po- 
litical action which cannot feil to involve them 
in rulp—KEveaing Post. 
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THE CRITTENDEN PROPOSITION. |TO THE FRIENDS OF gene FUGITIVES FROM! REMITTAN ee FOR DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
The N. Y. Tribune thus explains what — | Amount. _Pays to 
the compromise proposed by Me. Crittendea| ,,!% swell known, that Syracuse hae Jong | Rev. A. J... Branchport.-1 09 Jan. 1964 
really is : sane ayo For many ya —. B T. C., Messengerville... = : 
ire misapprehension pervades a por- | fugitives trom slavery, varying in number from! 8, C., Randolph........-- 
Peat ~ sahtie auled in mee to the oes thirty to nearly two hundred annually, have; Rev. H. A. . ha... 43 Feb., 1861 
tity of the proposition which Mr. Crittenden heen sheltered here, and aided hence to Can- | W. O.D., Port Byron...... 39 
has presented to the Senate with that portion ada, or to places of safety on this side of the) E, P, New Haven........ 1 00 May, 1861 
of the Missouri Compromise which was re- | 5%. Lawrence. T. M'N., East Monroe....- 1 00 " 
si See tia Menta alia sien 4084 Since the Fall of 1857, the management of! Hon. M. R. Henrietta.....1 00 Aug., 1861 
yealed by the Kansas-NebrasKa act in 1854. hi ’ 2 
‘or instance, we have seen it recently assert- {''S business has teen devolved almost wholly | H. A., Norfolk........-.-- 1 00 
ed, in journals which ought to know better, oy meng aD ae — 4 —y + near arene : = 2 
' ; Tt ’ : ' . W., Lansingburgh...... : 
nde anon emma semen fg bea ws . They are — = to, = ee eens ~ — r 861 
panies yee ae att eee ee eir house open as an asylum for the op- rs. M. L. W., Auburn.... ept. 
Missouri Compromise. Nothing could be mr d, and te bole them on their way to free A. G. Port B Ree.) STI 00 Pa 
oo from the mark. Let us make this | jes.’ In order to do this, he must depend | H. W., Colosse...- 2.2... 100 Oct, 1861 
—s | upon the contributions of the benevolent inthis! F, M. T., North Easton....1 00 o 
I. Forty years and more aso, the State, of city and elsewhere, for [the support of his fam-| D, P,, Perrysville........- 1 00 o 
Missouri applied for admission to the Union ily and the aid of those who come to them in} J, 47, te te 100 6s 
with a Constitution which authorized Slay © | dltses, All fugitives, coming this way.should| A. P. G., Syracuse..-. ---- 100 Nov., 1861 
ry. For two years this application was resist- |}. directed to the care of Rev. J. W. Locven.| R. Be, Riis ccek'eves 1 00 ss 
ed by the Free States, because of this Pro- | and contributions or subscriptions of money,| J. GC. MF. Sterling....... 1 00 « 
Slavery clause in her Constitution. The con- clothing or provisions, may be sent directly to| T. §_ Clinton............. 1 00 = 
flict convulsed Congress and the country to | him, or to such persons as he may designate.| M. H.. Detroit.... .... .-e- 1 00 “ 
os deepest yr seer eon ‘. _s= ee | Mr. Loaven agrees to keep exact accounts of| W. D, C., Victor........-. 1 00 Dec., 1861 
o the verge OF GIssOnmuon, | Fhe CONLESE Was all that he receives and of those whum he shel-| JP. Alleghany City....- 1 00 « 
oy by a Compromise. Now, what ‘ters and assists, and holds accounts in readi- 4 igh a liad TED 1 00 «6 
was its : - ness for the inspection of any friends who will) 8. H, L,. Boston........-.- () ‘ 
II. This new State of Missouri was carved : take the nel t» come ond commaiine them.— : = a Serr : ~ és 
out of a portion of the territory acquired from He will also make semi-annual reports, and | p. Ss Monroe... «eos occ 1 00 as 
France when we purchased Louisiana, At present his accounts for examination to gentle-| J. c.'s. eae S 1 00 “ 
the time of the struggle of 1820, there were men who have been appointed tu auditthem. |J.s.S.. « ............ 1 00 rr 
large portions of this old Louisiana territory | We, the cote. citizens of Syracuse,| © J. Fond du Lac........1 00 Jan.. 1862 
which lay outside of the boundaries of the | have long known Mr. Loauen. We believehim| M. N., Sodus Point....... 1 00 Ys 
State of Missouri. It was finally agreed that, to be a very upright as well as enterprising} Rey. @. W. B..Salem...... 1 00 ‘6 
upon condition that yepey a admit- | man, every way qualified to fill the important! Ss B.. Franklin........-.- 100 0 
ted into the Union as a Slaveholding State, | station which he cccupies, and we cordially _W. hea “ 
Slavery should be forever prohibited in all | commend him to the canteen of the benevo- = P., ‘ a eee ~ ‘ 
the rest of the old Louisiana territory which | lent every where. A.E, "aN ea 1 00 6 
lay north of the south line of the State of | We take this occasion to caution the public] yrg H « = ©6oo lll e. 1 00 ‘“ 
Missouri—which line happened to be the par- | against one William Brown, sometimes called! p, R, P., Honeoye........ 3 00 a 
allel of 36° 30’. And, thereupon Congress | the Rev. Mr. Brown, sometimes Professor, and | 44. Be ER icdnanns conwns 1 00 6“ 
admitted Missouri into the Union, and the 8th | at other times Dr. Brown, who has been exten-| 7, gE 1 00 + 
section of the act of admission, forever ex- | sively about the country, claiming to bea friend | Rey, W. K’, Buxton... ..- 2 00 “ 
cluded Slavery from all the territory lying of the fugitives. We advise all those who wish| J Rp. B. White Creek.....1 00 ‘s 
north of 36° 307. [to make donations for the promotion of this} yfjcg A. G. Battle Creek...100 — ts 
III. It will be seen, then, that the admis- | Philanthropic enterprise, to make them to Mr.| w.s., Phi'adelphia....... 1 00 
sion of Missouri as a Slave State was the sole | Locven, and to refrain altogether from making | R, H., Staffurd..........-. 1 00 “ 
consideration which the North paid for the {hem to Mr. Brown, Rev. W. H., Medway...... 1 00 “ 
perpetual prohibition of slavery above the | Samvuert J. May, Cyrus PrinDlLe, D.S. B., St. Joseph ......1 00 ‘s 
parallel of 36 deg. 30m. It was, to use ale-| Wa. E. Abort, JAMES FULLER, Ts tg Cecdss conceass 2 00 “ 
gal phrase, a payment down or in hand atthe} Asner Barks, H. Putnam, R. M’K., Ingersol.........1 00 . 
time of the transaction. The South, on its Lucius J. OnMSBEE. C. O., ce ae 1 00 ™ 
part accepted the admission of Missouri as a Syracuse, Nov. 20, 1860. J.C, Steckbridge........1 00 
full consideration for its agreement to the _— ° SELES = - —e knnohen 1 . . 
ti-Slavery prohibition contained in the act o : : fe Wy Ader cunt tema a 
shahaion. It was neither agreed, under- I Tue a P recy ge wand YS a onan OC. Fe Wp HME. coe cece sk Feb., 1862 
stood implied, nor anticipated, either by the | *2 Speculating upon the course likely to be! H.s., aula 1 00 . 
North or the South, that tolerance or protec- | pursued by Virginia in the present crisis, we| A. Y., Danby............- 1 00 . 
tion of Slavery south of 30 deg. 30 min. con- |™ay obtain a good deal of light by consid-| P. U., Fillmore............ 1 00 7 
stituted any part of the bargain or compro- | eting the distribution of her slave population,| L. F. W., Pittsburgh....- 1 00 May, 1862 
mise of 1820. Nothing was said or done in | aud its relative proportion to the whole pop- | 5. G., Janesville..........-. 1 00 “ 
regard to that matter, but it was left. undis- | ulation east and west of the Blue Ridge—| N-H., Perrysburgh.......100  Aug., 1862 
turbed precisely where the parties found it} From the Compendium of the Census for = bi fag iy pm onnme ; ms . 
when the controversy commenced. __ 1850, it appears that the white inhabitants} .°\; 4; 700 A 8C%----- 
IV. Now, Mr. Crittenden’s proposition to | of Western Virgini titut ly ff T. P. B., Greigsville......- 1 00 Oct., 1862 
. atitet? cae thine © ee re 9 ae Cones Sone orty- C. A., Beaver Dam........3 00 Aug., 1863 
amend the Constitution is something totally eight per cent. of the whole white population . ; 
different from “the restoration of the Missou- | Fay PG, ee PoP [.C., Messengervile .....2 50 June, 1863 
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To Susscriners—Quite a number of our 
subscribers have responded promptly to the 
monitor which has been sent out to delin- 
quent subscribers. They will please accept 
our thanks for their promptness in answering 
our call. Hundreds of others still owe us, 
and they bave all been notified that such is 
the fact. Friends, pay up! and let each send 


usa Lew subscriber. 
EET EF EE EEE, 
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97, New Broad Street, bk. C. 
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